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On five bright tobacco farms 


the average return was... 


F208] | 


.dnvested in 


Potash Top-dressing 


[Ts tests conducted on their own farms last season, five 
North Carolina bright tobacco growers found that 24 
acres receiving their regular fertilizer plus a potash top-dres- 
ser produced $1,673.39 in extra yields and extra quality more 
than a similar acreage receiving only their regular fertilizer. 


The top-dresser was. 200 pounds of sulphate of potash-mag- 
nesia per acre, applied just after the plants recovered from 
being set in the field. The top-dresser cost $3.50 per acre or 
$84.00 for 24 acres. The average return was $20.00 in extra 
cash for each $1.00 invested in extra potash. 


The top-dresser improved both the yields and the quality of 
the tobacco. The tobacco receiving only the farmers’ regu- 
lar fertilizer averaged 706 pounds per acre at 20.3c per pound. 
The tobacco receiving the regular fertilizer and the potash 
top-dresser averaged 878 pounds per acre at 23.8c per pound. 
The crops were sold across the floor in the regular way. 


You too can collect extra cash from your bright tobacco. 
Top-dress early, just after your plants have recovered from 
being set in the field, with 100. pounds of sulphate of potash 
or 200 pounds of sulphate of potash-magnesia per acre. The 
latter material is best where you have seen signs of sand 
drown. If your yields are less than 1,200 pounds per acre 
add a little quick-acting nitrogen to your potash top-dresser. 


This extra potash will put extra quality into your leaf and 
give it extra body or weight which means extra cash when 
it is sold across the floor. 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 
740 Hurt Building 


Extra 


POTASH 


Atlanta, Georgia 


H. WEIL & BROTHERS 
GOLDSBORO, N. C. 
Two 4-acre plots, both fertilized with 1,000 
pounds per acre of 8-3-5 (PNK) fertilizer. 


Plot Top-dresser Yield Actual Sales 
per acre per acre per acre 


612 lbs. $130.82 
; 200 he: Sul. Pot.Mg. 893lbs. 180.32 


Gain for top-dresser $49.50; on 5 acres $198.00 
Less cost of top-dresser 14.00 














JAMES A. SMITH 
MT. OLIVE, N. C. 
Two 6-acre plots, both fertilized with 1,000 
pounds per acre of 9-23,,-2 (PNK) fertilizer. 


Plot Top-dresser Yield Actual Sales 
per acre per acre per acre 


1 none 553 Ibs. $ 96.97 
2 200 lbs. Sul. Pot.Mg. 677\lbs. 147.68 











Gain for top-dresser $50.71; on 6 acres $304.26 
Less cost of top-dresser 21.00 





D. T. LAWSON 

CHADBOURN, N. C. 
Two 3-acre plots, both fertilized with 1,000 
pounds per acre of 8-3-3 (PNK) fertilizer. 


Plot Top-dresser Yield Actual Sales 
per acre per acre peracre _ 


1 none 853 Ibs. $163.91 
2 200 Ibs. Sul. Pot.Mg. 910lbs. 204.75 


Gain for top-dresser $40.84; on 3 acres $122.52 
Less cost of top-dresser 10.50 


$112.02 














TROY BALDWIN 
WHITEVILLE, N. C. 
Two 6-acre plots, both fertilized with 800 
pounds per acre of 8-3-3 (PNK) fertilizer. 


~ Plot To op- -dresser Yield Actual Sales 
per acre per acre per acre 


1 none 973 lbs. $206. % | 
2 200 lbs. Sul. Pot. Mg. 1,2241bs. 320.97 


Gain for top-dresser $114.21; on 6 acres $685.26 
Less cost of top-dresser 21.00 














i, me By 
DOVER, N. C. 
Two 5-acre plots, both fertilized with 1,000 
pounds per acre of 8-3-3 (PNK) fertilizer. 


Plot Top-dresser Yield Actual Sales 
per acre per acre per acre 


1 none 540 Ibs. $117.59 
2 200 lbs. Sul. Pot.Mg. 686lbs. 190.26 


Gain for top-dresser $72.67; on 5 acres $363.35 
Less cost of top-dresser 17.50 











Potash is as cheap as it was 25 years ago. ‘‘Extra potash pays extra cash’’ 
is a slogan wherever extra potash is used, at planting or as top-dressing. 
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Business Problems ‘This Month and Next 


Hints on Farm Buying, Selling, Financing, and Forecasting 


L. Ten Timely Business Reminders 
Sw E intermediate credit banks and 


agricultural credit corporations are 

slow in announcing just how they 
can lend to farmers in 1930, but this in- 
formation will soon be available. Let’s 
look for it. 


2. Let’s not buy fertilizer until we 
know we have a formula suited to the 
land and the crop. And it will pay to 
join with the local farmers’ organiza- 
tion or a group of neighbors in ordering. 
turers give better prices on large orders. 


Manu fac- 


3. Let’s make a list now of the farm and garden 

seeds we shall need this spring and order promptly. 
Also the farm implements and machinery we must 
have, spraying materials, etc. 
} 4. Expenses for clothing and shoes can be greatly 
reduced by taking good care of what we have and 
teaching children to do so. A dress or suit carefully 
brushed and kept on a coat hanger when not in use 
will last longer. Shoes should be oiled if put up after 
getting wet. 

5. On most farms there are odds and ends and sur- 
pluses of various products that may be sold for cash. 
This is especially true of planting seed, syrup, potatoes, 
hay, and ear corn. A small amount of money invested 
in advertising in the local paper will turn the trick. 


6. See the county agent about buying or selling co- 
Operatively. Many times these men can save for a 
farmer through the local farm organization many dol- 
lars by purchasing or selling in large lots. 

7. Let's not spend good money for poor seed. The 
less money one has the more important it is to spend 
enough of it to assure the securing of good, high 
quality seed. Often the expenditure of an extra $2 or 
$3 for enough good seed for an acre will increase the 
income $10 to $25 or more. 


8. Another desirable method of bringing in cash 
now or within the next few months is by selling the 
“boarder” dairy cows while butterfat is cheap and beef 
high, There never has been any real reason for keep- 
ing a milk cow that wasn’t paying her expenses, and 
this is doubly true now. Along with these “boarder” 
dairy cows, let’s sell for veal all dairy calves that are 
hot to be raised, and thus add to the cash income. 


9%. In making purchases of seed, buy enough of the 
vegetable seed to plant a variety and a succession. 
Most gardens are planted like a cotton field—all at one 
time. The result is a superabundance of vegetables 
tarly in the season and an unusually fine weed patch 
by the middle or last of summer. If the seeds are not 
bought ahead of time, they are usually not planted, be- 
cause they are not handy when time to plant arrives. 
Let the purchase of these garden seed include at least 
I2 to 15 of the more common vegetables, and not just 
three or four like cabbage, beans, onions, and okra. 

10. Let’s save money for the near future by buying 
9rass and clover seed and starting a good permanent 
Pasture. Some of these that should be put in right 
soon and the approximate cost follow :— 


NG WRGe cc acurtosduiceul 18 to 20 cents a pound 
edtop or Herds STALE. .20cc0e 19 to 20 cents a pound 
PeeRtE BREE ooo cscaneticsca 19 to 20 cents a pound 
aspalum or Dallis grass ....50 to 60 cents a pound 
ihite BERUOR ons kc cesieanaiaace 33 to 35 cents a pound 
Me QUOUC . cusceusksosdcaes 26 to 28 cents a pound 
Op Clover ..............+++++-30 to 32 cents a pound 


€spedeza or Japanese clover. $3.50 to $4.50 per bushel 


IL Getting Full Value From Our Cotton Seed 


M: COTTON seed bring only $23 a ton deliv- 
ered at the oil mill—less than 35 cents a bushel. 
find I’m offered only 1,400 pounds of meal in 








Mth saladn’s I better use my seed for fertiliser?” 


os 








—Courtesy Spring Lake Farms. 


“Don’t do it!” says R. W. Hamilton, extension 
agronomist of South Carolina, “but swap the seed for 
the meal.” Then if the meal must be used as a ferti- 
lizer, here is a good mixture in which to utilize it :— 





Pounds 
ROE 5.36 0isic 000s ond doeesbesnkes 300 
CCOOMOSSE MOR! 2... ccccccccccseccecvessccess 100 
BERR GE BONE ia6n 0 0'00:060606000b000kecddeee 50 
BUCUNOD. SE PWORMOD 6.0500 bocasevensecvienvene 50 
MEE - ‘sr wd bGass suka Nweesassvensecdeseanee 500 


In a mixture like this, one pound of high grade cot- 
ton seed is estimated to be equal to two pounds or more 
of seed fertilizer. 


Cottonseed meal as a direct fertilizer is going out of 
fashion. And there must be a good reason for it. As 
the plant food in cottonseed meal is only about three- 
fourths efficient, the crop it is applied to gets out of it 
only 75 cents on the dollar. But if it is first fed to 
livestock and all the manure saved—well, we then get 
all its feeding value and in addition a half or three- 
fourths of its fertilizing value. So when we use cot- 
tonseed meal as a fertilizer, let’s not sow it through 
a guano horn but through a cow trough. 


III. Let’s Avoid “Time Prices” in 1930 


\ 4 THERE one does not have enough cash on hand 
to buy fertilizer and pay other operating ex- 
penses until the next crop is harvested, money 

should be borrowed from a bank or _ individual. 

Usually the farmer who has sufficient property to se- 

cure such a loan can borrow at the legal rate of inter- 

est, if he carries reasonable bank balances. 


Usually fertilizer that may be bought for $35 a ton 
for cash will cost from $5 to $10 more on credit. The 
interest on $35 for eight months at 8 per cent is $1.87; 
at 6 per cent, $1.40; and at 10 per cent, $2.34. There- 
fore, even if one pays 10 per cent interest on a loan, 
the saving would be $2.66 to $7.66 a ton, or $26.60 to 
$76.60 on 10 tons, as compared with paying “time 
prices.” Savings on other things are equally as great 
or greater. Only the wealthy can afford to pay $75 
to $100 more for 10 tons of fertilizer in order to defer 
the payment until fall, when they could borrow the 
money at an interest charge 50 to 6634 per cent less. 


Many farmers with property do not believe they can 
secure a loan from the bank. An honest, upright, hard 
working farmer with a small amount of property to 
serve as collateral will, in most cases, be able to get a 
loan. Often individuals will lend money to such folks 
if banks do not care to do so. This is a phase of farm 
financing that is of the utmost importance, because no 
one can afford to pay 25 to 40 per cent in the form of 
time prices—such business will break anyone. 


IV. Getting Our Money’s Worth From Timber 


F YOU are forced to cut timber,” says R. W. 
Graeber, North Carolina Extension Forester, “my 
advice is, cut it on a selective basis: take out only 
a portion of the trees and in all cases allow the better 
and thriftier trees to grow for a future crop when 
possibly prices will be better It is a golden time to 
follow this advice. See what a noted student of 


national economics says about it—Stuart 
Chase in his Prosperity: Fact and 
Myth:— 

“Foresters have worked out the 
technique for a perpetual lumber 
supply with annual growth beauti- 
fully balanced against annual needs, 
but private enterprise cannot wait. 
Tear me down this grove tomorrow 
—and let the slash burn, and the 
soil run into the sea—I have a note 
maturing. So we cut our price- 
less heritage of forest four times as 
fast as it grows. In 30 years, at the present rate 
of exhaustion, it will be all but gone.” 

Mississippi farmers are enjoying object lessons in 
the profits possible from good management of farm 
forests. In a series of such demonstration lessons in 
Winston County the gain in value per acre per year 
above taxes was estimated at $4.16 on a selectively cut 
tract, at $1.36 on a neglected tract, and at about 75 
cents on a tract of mature timber. 


V. Let’s Insure All Farm Buildings Before 
We Become Sorry We Didn’t 


WANT to know more about mutual fire insur- 

ance,” said a farmer in our office last week. “Your 

editorial set me to thinking about the risk a man 
takes without insurance, and I want to know how 
farmers can codperate in getting it.” 


the South and every 


Every farm organization in 
promoting a 


county agent should be interested in 
county mutual fire insurance association, federated with 
other counties in a state organization. We again call 
attention to two bulletins issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. Ca 
follows :— 


1. Bulletin No. 530—The Organization and Management of 
a Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Association. This is a 
pamphlet of 34 pages which explains the plan of the asso- 
ciation and how to proceed in organizing. It also gives a 
form for articles of incorporation, a suggested set of by- laws, 
and forms for application and policy. 


2. Circular No. 54—Developments and Problems in Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance. This is a 30-page pamphlet 
which is helpful in meeting problems that arise in the actual 
operation of the associations, 


VI. We Pay Eight Profits When We Buy 
Western Corn, Meat, and Hay 


N SPITE of the general acknowledgment of the 
wisdom of live-at-home farming, one still runs 
across a man now and then who says: : 


“The Northern and Western farmers can raise corn, 
hay, and meat more cheaply than the South; plainly, 
therefore, we should buy those things instead of trying 
to grow them.” 


The answer is that even if the West can grow corn 
and meat and some hays more cheaply than we can, 
the man who advises buying these things forgets that 
when we pay the Western farmer his cost of pro- 
duction for hay, corn, and meat, we have only just 
started the round of payments. Besides cost of pro- 
duction to the farmer there are seven and possibly 
eight other costs we must pay as follows :— 


1. The Western farmer’s cost of negotiating sales. 

2. Cost of packing, sacking, or baling the product. 

3. Cost of hauling to Western farmer’s depot. 

4. Expenses and profit of middleman buying from West- 
ern farmer. 

5. Expenses and profit for wholesaler selling to Southern 
merchant. 

6. Expenses of a nearly 1,000-mile freight haul with a big 
profit for the railroad. 

7. Expense of hauling from merchant’s store. 

8. Extra charges by merchant, when bought “on time,” 
to cover risk, interest, and collection. 














- to make a profit off them. 
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S A RESULT of almost universal consideration 
A« discussion of the “farm problem” in recent 
years, public sentiment has at last conceded to 
agriculture an unrestricted opportunity to build up a 
more efficient system of marketing. This education of 
public opinion has resulted in an “Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act” and the creation of a Federal Farm Board, 
which puts the government squarely and financially be- 
hind the codperative marketing of farm products. 
Thus the farmers of America now have their first 
fair, fighting chance to develop an efficient system of 
selling what they produce. The success of codper- 
ative marketing now depends most largely on the 
farmers’ own efforts, whether they can and will or- 
ganize and codperate for the good of the industry as 
a whole. 
I 


Eleven of the codperative marketing associations have 
recently organized “The American Cotton Codperative 
Association,” a $30,000,000 corporation for handling 
and selling the cotton of our Southern codperative 
marketing associations. This corporation was organ- 
ized at the instance of the Federal Farm Board, and 
has its financial support. Heretofore some fifteen 
separate cooperative cotton marketing associations have 
been operating as individual state associations, There 
has not been sufficient unity of methods and action, 
and to a considerable degree each individual codper- 
ative has been a direct competitor of all the others. 
No one association therefore had sufficient cotton to 
make it a strong factor in the market, or to -enable it 
to operate most economically. 

By uniting these separate state associations into one 
selling corporation the codperatives at once become a 
powerful factor in the marketing of cotton and their 
influence will increase and expand as the volume in- 
creases. A corporation with $30,000,000 capital, and 
backed by an agency of the government with $500,000,- 
000, will not lack the confidence of the cotton trade of 
the world, nor of the producers, to carry out its con- 
tracts and plans for controlling the marketing of the 
South’s great crop. 

The new Federal Farm Board and the eleven codp- 
erative associations now forming this new $30,000,000 
corporation have done their part and now it only re- 
mains for the producers of cotton to give this central 
marketing agency the volume of cotton it should have 
—enough to enable it to sell to the best advantage, 
operate most economically, and exert a potent influence 
in the marketing of the whole crop. 

II 

This new corporation under its charter and the laws 
of the country is empowered and well able to do any- 
thing which any cotton merchant, cotton marketing 
company or organization can do, no matter how large 
it may be. Moreover, the organization is now large 
enough, controls as one unit enough cotton, and has the 
financial means necessary, to enable it to command and 
employ the best brains or cotton marketing ability the 
country affords. This is the d.y of mergers in business 
of all kinds, and farmers must merge their business 
interests as far as practicable to meet the competition 
of other industries. 

The Federal Farm Board and this new cotton mar- 
keting corporation, set up by the Farm Board, have 
the right to establish organizations for the financing of 
farm production and for doing any and all other things 
necessary to aid the better merchandising of farm 
products. We particularly emphasize financing because 
with our present unsound and wholly inadequate sys- 
tem of farm credits, the crops of a large percentage of 
individual farmers cannot be pooled, as is necessary 
for the efficient merchandising of farm products. This 
is true because under our present system of farm 
financing, when the crops are harvested and ready for 
marketing they are too often owned not by the actual 
producers, but really owned or actually under the con- 
trol of those who wish to handle the products in order 
Fortunately, therefore, this 
new American Cotton Codperative Association has the 
power and ability to set up “production credit associ- 
ations” and will also have the funds to operate them. 
This is only one of the many ways in which this new 
central codperative organization may function to pro- 
mote the more efficient marketing of the South’s whole 
cotton crop. 

Ill 

To control the volume of cotton production, however, 
is a p.oblem for which no solution has yet been found. 
n fact, anything like complete control is impossible, 


mj 


The New Southwide Cotton Co-operative 


even on an individual farm, and to a still greater extent 
is this true if we take the Cotton Belt as a whole. 
When the farmer plants a given acreage in the spring, 
he cannot tell whether he will pick six -bales or ten 
bales, sixty bales or a hundred ‘bales, for we have had 
that much variation in yield per acre ‘between years 
over the whole Cotton*Belt, due to weather and other 
conditions over which the farmer has little or no con- 
trol—and much greater variation in yields has occurred 
on individual farms. At present the acreage is largely 
controlled by the price. If the growers of cotton any 
year get much less for their crop than they received 
the year before, they practically always reduce the 
acreage planted the next spring. 

But unfortunately the reverse is also true. If the 
farmer gets more for his crop any one year than he 
received the year before, he nearly always increases 
his acreage the following year. And we come now to 
a fact of tremendous significance to our cotton farmers 
as they plan the 1930 acreage. It is this :— 

If the acreage planted in 1929 had made the 
average yield per acre made by the crops of 1911, 
1912, 1913, and 1914, just the average yield for 
these four successive years, we should have had a 
crop of over 18,000,000 bales last year—or 3,500,- 
000 in excess of what was actually produced. 


In other words, let us remember that if production last 
year forced prices as low as it did, we might easily have 
had 3,500,000 more bales from the same acreage—and 
in that case where would prices be? Plainly, if the 
Federal Farm Board is to exert much influence on the 
price of cotton, it must find a way to exert influence 
over the acreage planted. There must be some means 
found to prevent the increase in acreage from running 
ahead of the increase in the world’s demands, as has 
been the tendency in the past. 

In line with this policy, the Farm Board has announced 
that the loan value which it put on the crop of 1929, 16 
cents per pound need not be expected to hold in 1930 
if farmers increase their acreage in 1930 and more cot- 
ton is produced than the world will take at a fair price. 
We know 14,000,000 bales of cotton will bring more 
than 18,000,000 bales. In fact, we know that the farmers 
of the South sold 18,000,000 bales of cotton in 1926 
for $400,000,000 less than they got for 16,000,000 bales 
the year before. We know we had an acreage planted 
in 1929 which might easily have produced 18,000,000 
bales and possibly 20,000,000 bales, and that without a 
cut in acreage, 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 bales might be 
produced this year. Hence there is food for serious 
thought in the demand of the Federal Farm Board 
that the acreage be reduced in 1930 if the producers 
expect the board to be able to help them to market the 
crop protitably. Every individual farmer should give 
the most serious thought to controlling his own acre- 
age and at least adopt a rigid live-at-home policy so 
that no matter how low prices may go, he will not be 
compelled to use money from low priced cotton to buy 
high priced foods and feeds. 

In conclusion, let us reiterate the thought with which 
we began: The business interests of this country gen- 
erally, as a result of the discussions of the “farm prob- 








5 3 
: A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: Bare 
3 Hands or Machinery? 
2 F YOU tell us what you have with which to 3 
2 I work we can tell you just about what sort of 
2 living you have a chance to make. The chart 
2 below bears us out in that statement, Note that 
3 as the investment in machinery with which to do 3 
the work increases the cash income per worker ¢ 
increases. We of the South must learn how to 
utilize the newer types of machinery in helping ¢ 
> torbuild up a larger cash income per farm family, 
MACHINERY CROP VALUES 
USED PRODUCED 
, PER FARM PER FARM 
7 DOULARS Cousres 
3 ALABAINA _. 
$ -KENTUCKY.~ 
(TARYLANO- : 
, MiTi 72. : 
SUCHIGAN. 
NEW YORK ; 
} os ep AORN as ies 
2 SouTH DAkaTA 
$ "+  —From Farmers’ Bulletin 1348. 
















lem” during recent years, have come to the point of 
conceding the right of farmers to governmental assis. 
ance in building up an efficient system of marketing 
farm products. Hence, our farmers with the aid of the 
Federal Farm Board now for the first time have a fair 
chance to perfect the most efficient system of market. 
ing of which the business ability and financial resources 
of this country are capable. Only one more thing is 
needed now to insure success, and that is that the farm. 
ers of America shall themselves do their part. 


OLEOMARGARINE OR BUTTER, WHICH? 
B mosses 0 of an accumulation of some 50,000,00 


pounds of creamery butter in storage above the 

quantity in storage a year ago, and dbout 40,000. 
000 pounds more than for the previous five-year ay. 
erage, the price of creamery butter is 10 to 15 cents 
per pound lower now than for the same time last year 
and as an average for the past five years. This means 
lower butterfat prices for producers and _ losses for 
creameries and holders of butter in storage. Business 
conditions no doubt had something to do with the recent 
decline in butter prices, but the main thing pointed to 
as the cause of the very materially lower butter prices 
is the 50,000,000 pounds greater supply or surplus than 
was on hand a year ago. : 

The total production of creamery butter in this 
country in 1928 was 1,500,000,000 pounds in round 
numbers. 50,000,000 pounds greater supply now is but 
a small part of the total production—only a little more 
than 3 per cent. The decline in price amounts to 4 
to 25 per cent. 

An increase in the consumption of butter by 40,000- 
000 to 50,000,000 pounds would bring the supply in 
balance with last year and with the average for the 
last five years. This would be only a small increase 
in the consumption of butter above what has been con- 
sumed this past year, and likely not more than wa 
eaten in the previous year. 

It is claimed that farmers are the largest consumer 
of oleomargarine and other butter substitutes, their 
consumption of these products being estimated by some 
at one-half the total production of around 300,000, 
to 350,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine. Many hotels 
are likewise said to buy and serve oleomargarine it- 
stead of butter because it is cheaper than butter. A 
very small switching from butter substitutes to butter 
on the part of farmers and hotels would take care of 
the small present surplus of butter and more—and this 
would be greatly to the advantage of the consumers 
as real butter has many advantages over oleomargarine 
from a health consideration, 


The production and consumption of oleomargarit 
has grown rapidly in this country in the last few yeafs 
The total consumption in 1924 was 214,000,000 pounds 
or 1.87 pounds per person, and in 1927, four yeats 
later, the consumption was 294,000,000 pounds, or 24 
pounds per capita annually. There is but one reasol 
why oleomargarine would be used instead of good real 
butter, and that is price. Vegetable and animal fats 
much cheaper in price than good butterfat can possibly 
be produced, are used in making butter substitutes. T 
fats and the oleomargarine made from them do not 
have the value in human nutrition that butterfats and 
real cow butter have. In butter and dairy products § 
not the place to economize in the human diet. Other 
things will not take the place of them and be effective 


Farmers and others who have changed from butter 
to oleomargarine should, for their own physical g 
make a quick reverse. Especially should farmers 
this for their family’s sake and for the industry the 
are a part of. 

The real trouble with the butter and butterfat mar 
ket at present is the increase in the manufacture 
consumption of butter substitutes during the past yea 
by around 50,000,000 pounds; that is, from 300,000; 
pounds of oleomargarine in 1928 to 350,000,000 po 
in 1929, which is practically the same as the butte 
surplus at present. 

There is no real substitute for butter when health 
is considered. 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


From Mississippi Swamps to the Vale of Cashmere 
By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, 

Doing Our Work—By John W. Holland. 

Questions and “Answers About Children’s Teet 
Dr. F. M. Register. 

Young Folks’ Problems—By Catherine Lee. 
Last-of-the-month Issue of Special Interest #0, 
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What Rewards Does Farming Offer 


(177A) 5 


Us? 


Other Satisfactions Than Money-making Must Be Considered 


DIDN’T quite finish last week all that I wished to 
say on that subject of farm-makers and money- 


I makers. 


More and more I believe both farmers and others 
are coming to realize that in order to justify the choice 
of farming as an occupation we 
must see something in it besides 
money-making. There are cer- 
tain other qualities in farming 
that appeal powerfully to nor- 
mal men—its independence, its 
nearness to nature, its healthful- 
ness and wholesomeness, its free- 
dom from the hectic hurry of 
modern life, the ‘satisfactions it 
offers in that on the farm we 
have opportunities for self-ex- 
pression and can see the work of our hands and hearts 
take shape as in the creation of an artist, together with 
the supremely important fact that the farm, as Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot said, is “the best home of the family,” 
the ideal place for rearing sons and daughters. 


I 

Because farming possesses these qualities, it will 
always appeal to many who will say, “No matter if 
farming doesn’t pay so well as other occupations, I like 
the life and shall stick to it for that reason.” Hence, 
the average financial rewards of farming will always 
be a little less than in other occupations. But farming 
will always offer increased rewards in what Dr. Eliot 
called “the durable satisfactions of life.” 





CLARENCE POE 


A very effective article appeared in The Forum two 
or three years ago entitled “Agriculture vs. Money- 
culture.” There is indeed a contrast here. We need 
often to recall the saying of the Master, “A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.” As I have said before, the end and aim 
of urban civilization today seems to be the possession 
of things—material wealth—and a great portion of our 
country people have caught the contagion and come to 
think of money as the supreme good. But in the long 
run I believe we shall establish a rural civilization with 
definite standards of its own, and which the world will 
come to respect, and this rural civilization will not be 
concerned primarily about things but about /ife—the 
pursuit of happiness rather than the pursuit of money. 


Furthermore, as I also partially emphasized last week, 
farming is so poorly suited to the business of money- 
making that few who aim at getting wealth from the 
farm ever achieve it. On the other hand, the man who 
farms primarily to make “a good farm and a good 
living from the farm” usually makes more money than 
the man whose only aim is money. The farm rewards 
those that love her. “Happy is the land that is tilled 
by the man who owns it,” said James Oliver, of plow 
fame; meaning that the man who owns the land will 
usually nurture and cherish it. As Edward Shoosmith, 
a English writer, said recently in the Sussex Maga- 
zine :— 

“What we today call a farmer would, two cen- 
turies ago, be termed a husbandman. This ancient 
description . . . is said to be a composite Viking- 
axon word indicating ‘the man who dwells upon 
the lands of his own tilling.’ . .. It is a pity that 
the ancient use of the beautiful word ‘husband- 
man’ has quite dropped out of our present-day 
language. Husbandman conveys so much. It sug- 
8ests the love and protection and infinite care of 
the land-dweller for the soil of England. It con- 
veys an idea of thrift. It presents to us, in one 
single word, all these, with industry and honest toil.” 


Ill 


; Of course it is the duty of all of us to make farm- 
"9 Just as profitable as possible. There are many satis- 
factions, even on the farm, that can be gratified only 
> tag the possession of money. We must keep so 
t st of modern scientific knowledge and investiga- 
On, and so utilize this knowledge in our farm work, 
bad to make farming respected as a profession—an oc- 
— in which scientific knowledge is brought into 
y and so utilized as to provide maximum rewards. 
nd especially do we need to codperate so as to save 
— and to our country districts all possible 
2 a marketing and distribution that have hereto- 
Ritts drained away from farmers and from the. 
—o” the hands of city middlemen. And yet 1 
tiles “a aiter all, farming will not satisfy any man 
Sees something else in farming besides money. 

IV 


bee this leads up to a point where I can best quote 


Mee"? | wrote more than twenty years ago— 


which as nearly expresses the ideal I 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


believe every farmer should have in mind as anything 
I could write now or have ever written. And so in the 
hope that it will convert someone in 1930 from a mere 
money-maker to the higher purpose of being a farm- 
maker and a home-maker I reprint it herewith :— 


Love your farm. Every farmer should not only 
love his work as the artist loves his work, but in 
this spirit, too, every farmer should love his farm 
itself as he would love a favorite horse or dog. He 
should know every rod of the ground, should know 
just what each acre is best adapted to, should feel 
a joy and pride in having every hill and valley 
look its best, and he should be as much ashamed to 
have a field scarred with gullies as he would be to 
have a beautiful colt marked with lashes; as much 
ashamed to have a piece of ground worn-out from 
ill treatment as to have a horse gaunt and bony 
from neglect; as much hurt from seeing his acres 
sick from wretched management as he would be 
at seeing his cows half-starving from the same 
cause. 

Love your ground—that piece of God’s creation 
which you hold in fee simple. Fatten its poorer 
parts as carefully as you would an ailing collie. 
Heal the washed, torn places in the hillside as you 
would the barb scars on your pony. Feed with 
legumes and soiling crops and fertilizers the gul- 
lied and barren patch that needs special attention; 
nurse it: back to life and beauty and fruitfulness. 
Make a meadow of the bottom that is inclined to 
wash; watch it and care for it until the kindly root 
masses heal every gaping wound, and in one un- 
broken surface the “tides of grass break into foam 
of flowers” upon the outer edges. Don’t forget 
even the forest lands. See that every acre of 
woodland has trees enough on it to make it profit- 
able: “a good stand” of the timber crop as well as 
every other crop. Have an eye to the beautiful in 
laying off the cleared fields—a tree here and there, 
but no wretched beggar’s coat mixture of little 
patches and little rents; rather broad fields fully 
tended and of as nearly uniform fertility as possi- 
ble, making of your growing crops, as it were, a 
beautiful garment, whole and unbroken, to clothe 
the fruitful acres God has given you to keep and 
tend even as He gave the First Garden into the 
keeping of our first parents. 

And so again we say, love your farm. Make it 
a place of beauty, a place of joyous fruitfulness, an 
example for your neighbors, a heritage for your 
children! *Make improvements on it that will last 
beyond your day. Make an ample yard about it 
with all the old-fashioned flowers that our grand- 
mothers knew; set a fair orchard near it, bearing 
many manner of fruits; lay off roads and walks 
leading to it and keep them up; plant hedges along 
the approaches, and flowering bulbs and shrubs— 
crape myrtle and spirea and privet and roses—so 
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LIFE: “TRAILING ARBUTUS” 


S THE scason again approaches for wel- 
coming this pleasant harbinger of spring, 
these verses are appropriate :— 


q Darlings of the forest! 
Blossoming, alone, 
When earth’s grief is sorest 
For her jewels gone, 
Ere the last snowdrift melts, your tender buds have 
blown, 


Tinged with color faintly, 
ike the morning sky, 
Or, more pale and saintly, 
Wrapped in leaves ye lie, | - 
Even as children sleep in faith’s simplicity. 


There the wild wood-robin, 
Hymns your solitude; 
And the rain comes sobbin 
Through the budding wood, 
while oe low south wind sighs, but dare not be more 
rude. 


Were your pure lips fashioned 
Out of air and dew, 
Starlight unimpassioned, 
awn’s most tender hue, 
And scented by the woods that gathered sweets for you? 4 


Fairest and most lonely, 
From the world apart; 4 
Made for beauty only, ‘ 
Veiled from Nature’s heart 
bee | such unconscious grace as makes the dream of 
rt! 


Were not mortal sorrow 
An immortal shade, 4 
Then would I tomorrow 
Such a flower be made, 
And live in the dear woods where my lost childhood 
played. 2 
—Rose Terry Cooke. 


2D. 














that your grandchildren will some day speak of 
their grandsire, who cared enough for the beauti- 
ful and loved the farm well enough to leave for 
them this abiding glory of tree and shrub and 
flower. 

Name the farm, too; treasure up its history; pre- 
serve the traditions of all the romance and adven- 
ture and humor and pathos that are in any way 
connected with it; and if some of the young folks 
must leave it, let them look back to it with happy 
memories of beauty and worthy ideals and of well- 
ordered industry. 

We have not developed in this country, as we 
should, the intense pride that the Englishman feels 
in being a landowner. It gives a man a distinction 
that the homeless man has not. He is a better 
citizen, a freeholder, a guardian holding in trust a 
piece of creation direct from the hands of the 
Almighty. And yet how many—alas! how many !— 
who have such talents in their keeping are indeed 
unprofitable servants—not so much as_ keeping 
their treasure unhurt (as the one-talent man in the 
Bible did), but wearing out and destroying in one 
brief lifetime the heritage that the Creator in- 
tended to remain fertile and fruitful, to feed and 
nurture our human race, as long as the earth 
shall last. 

Love your farm. If you cannot be proud of it now, 
begin today to make it a thing you can be proud 
of. Much dignity has come to you in that you 
are owner and caretaker for a part of God’s foot- 
stool; show yourself worthy of that dignity. Watch 
earnestly over every acre. Let no day go by that 
you do not add something of comeliness and po- 
tential fertility to its fields. And finally, leave 
some spot beneath the shade of some giant tree 
where at last “like as a shock of corn cometh in 
his season,” you can lay down your weary body, 
leaving the world a little better for your having 
lived in it, and earning the approval of the Great 
Father (who made the care of the fields and gar- 
dens the first task given man): “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant: enter into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 


Lhe Ministry of Reauty 


Why Not More Evergreen Trees? 

AST week we made a trip by rail across a wide 
area of the rural South. Farmhouse after farm- 
house we passed, village after village, small town 

after small town. And on,90 per cent of the home 
grounds the blighting hand of winter lay heavily in 
bleakness unrelieved by any touch of color. Yet at no 
time were we out of sight of woods in which pine, 
cedar, and holly gave life and cheer to the landscape. 

Why should we be content to have our home grounds 

bare and bleak for.a third of the year when the 
Almighty offers us color and charm so near at hand? 


Something to Read 


*“*My Book and Heart” 


HENEVER I feel the need of a visit from a 
W dear, wise friend I take down My Book and 
Heart by Corra Harris. At the time it was 
published I was desperately blue. Crops had failed 
year after year. We had moved to the city, failed 
there, and had to return to the farm. I had come to 
the place where I felt like there was no use trying and 
life was not worth living anyway. Then came Mrs. 
Harris’ simple and intimate story of her own life, her 
early struggles with poverty, and the prosperity that 
came after she had lost her husband and only daughter 
and had no one to share it with. The way Mrs. Harris 
regards happiness has made a wonderful difference in 
my own life. Her philosophy is not to spend the 
greater part of life expecting to have all our heart’s 
desires after awhile, but to enjoy to the fullest every 
joy that each day brings us—the beauty of a sunset, a 
baby’s sweet ways, the joy of duty done, and the great 
joy of loving and being loved. MRS. S. R. G. 


A Thought for the Week 


UT a farm is worth little, in itself. And a crop 

is worth little, in itself. And a house is only the 

rough outer staging and false-work of the invis- 
ible. If a farmer sacrifices his boys to his hogs or his 
daughters to his orchard, or works his wife to death 
to raise fine cows, he is a failure and a fool. The 
secret of good husbandry is as broad as life itself, it 
is so to work the land as to make the crops better; and 
so to work the farm as to make his home better; and 
so to work the home as to make the neighborhood bet- 
ter; and so to work the neighborhood as to make the 
state better; and so to work the state as to make the 
nation better ; and so to work the nation as to make 
world better.—John G. Wooley. 
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A Little Life Insurance for the Hogs? 


Double Treatment Ten Days After Weaning, the Cheapest Policy You Can Buy 


OG cholera is the most serious of the diseases 
H of swine, says the Kentucky Veterinary Medi- 

cal Association. It attacks hogs of all breeds 
and ages but does not affect other domesticated animals 
or man. This disease is widespread, occurring in all 
countries where swine are raised. 
Apparently no area ever becomes 
completely free of hog cholera, 
The spread of the disease is rapid 
and the mortality is high. It has 
been estimated that 90 per cent 
of the hogs that die of disease, 
die of hog cholera. 

The cause of hog cholera is 
apparently a very small organ- 
ism. It cannot be seen under 
the microscope (ultramicroscop- 
ic) and will pass through laboratory filters (filterable 
virus). It is found in the blood, urine, and feces of 
sick hogs. 

Hog cholera is spread by infected hogs, dogs, crows, 
pigeons, etc., and may be carried by streams. It is a 
common practice when hog cholera is discovered to 
exist on a farm, for the owner to attempt getting 
rid of the disease by selling those hogs which are in a 
marketable condition. In this way, railway cars, chutes, 
pens, etc., along the lines of traffic become contami- 
nated. Thus, most public stockyards harbor hog chol- 
era virus and all hogs unloaded in them and later taken 
to farms for breeding or feeding may come down with 
the disease unless treated with serums and virus. 

In all diseases and abnormal conditions of swine, the 
simple and effective method to adopt is one of pre- 
vention. This can usually be accomplished through 
sanitation, quarantine, and judicious use of vaccination. 

Hog cholera is more or less prevalent at all times 
but records show that a wave of the disease sweeps the 
country at intervals of four to seven years. During 
and immediately following an outbreak of hog cholera 
large numbers of swine are vaccinated, resulting in a 
large per cent of the hog population becoming immune, 
The prevalence of hog cholera then decreases, but this 
results in a decrease in the number of animals vacci- 
nated and an increase in the number of susceptible hogs. 


The last serious outbreak of hog cholera occurred 
in 1926. Apparently this disease has increased in cer- 
tain sections during the past two years. The number 
of hogs vaccinated has been reported to have decreased. 
Unless a large number of swine are vaccinated during 
the spring of 1930, a large per cent of the hog popu- 
lation will be susceptible to hog cholera and conditions 
will become ideal for another wave of this disease to 
occur. 

Since a large per cent of the hogs that are lost on 
farms die of cholera, vaccination may be considered as 
a form of insurance. Pigs that are raised properly 
may be weaned at eight weeks of age. In a week or 
ten days following weaning, they may be given serum 
and virus (double treatment), which will immunize 
them for life. At this time the cost per pig is much 
less than the cost of vaccinating older hogs. 

Losses resulting from the double treatment of swine 
are very low. In the majority of cases, the losses are 
found to be due to the presence of diseases other than 
hog cholera or to a severe infestation of parasites. It 
is good economics to secure the services of a competent 
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veterinarian. He will be able to determine the presence 
of complicating diseases and advise as to the probable 
loss following vaccination. It is important to properly 
prepare the herd for vaccination and give proper after 
care. 

Editor’s Note.—The Progressive Farmer is sympathetic 
with the purpose of the Kentucky Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation in its efforts to be of the greatest possible ser- 
vice to the health interests and the livestock industry of 
the state through the preparation of a number of articles 
for publication on the main livestock diseases of the state 
and their prevention, eradication, or control. We are glad 
to give space to these articles in this spirit of codperation 
in a worth while undertaking. 


Wow Ok 


Care of the Horses’ Shoulders 


HE care of the shoulders of young horses is one 
of the most important factors to keep in mind 
during the first few weeks of spring work. 

The first thing of importance to consider in the draft 
horse or mule is the collar. Most of the injured 
shoulders are caused by poorly fitted collars and the 
fault usually lies in the collar being too large. It is 
a good idea to have a harness maker fit the collar to 
your horses. He may be able to remove the padding 
and in other ways make the collar even so it will fit 
nicely. Heavy collar pads are to be avoided if possi- 
ble. They are hot and cause the shoulders to sweat; 
this keeps the pad and shoulders wet and the skin 
becomes soft and blisters easily. 

Dirty collars are probably as responsible for sore 
shoulders as ill-fitting ones. In the spring the horse’s 
hair is long and contains large quantities of dirt and 
scales from the skin. It is soft from lack of work 
and sweats profusely. This forms gummy dirt that 
adheres to the collar and makes, when dry, a hard, 
rough surface. The ordinary farm hand thinks he has 
done his duty if he scrapes the dirt from the collar 
with the back of his knife. This method is not good, for 
it does not leave a smooth surface. A damp sponge 
used in the evening as soon as the collar is taken off 
will in one or two minutes remove the dirt. This may 
be followed by an oiled rag. If this is done the collar 
will be smooth and soft in the morning. 

Careless driving, allowing the horse to work with its 
head around on one side, jerking it out of the fur- 
row and then into it again, all tend to produce sore 
shoulders. 


Of course the first precaution to take is not to allow 
the colt to do a full day’s work until it learns not to 
fret. The shoulder will then gradually toughen. It is 
a good idea to sponge the shoulder in cold’ water at 
night after bringing it in from work. Alum water has 
been used to a good advantage. When the shoulder has 
become a little sore it may be washed in a solu- 
tion of salt, soda, and water, for this will toughen the 
shoulders. 

The injuries to the top of the neck very frequently 
terminate in fistulous withers, etc. A blister near the 
point of the shoulder is likely to become a callous. If 
an accident happens and, in spite of careful attention, 
a horse’s shoulder is injured, do not wait until a cal- 
lous has developed or an abscess has formed or the 
animal is “sweenied,” but seek the advice of a veteri- 
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narian while there is yet a chance to check the Progress 
of the injury. This is not the proper place to teach 
the treatment of such conditions after the injury has 
been done. 


Too much care cannot be given the colt’s shoulders 
when it is being broken to work. It is also very jm. 
portant to watch the old horse’s shoulder when it js 
first worked in the spring. Where it has been lightly 
used during the winter its shoulders will become like 
that of a colt and are very easily injured, but this cay 
be avoided if proper attention is given. 

R. B. RUSHING, 


VO OSH 


Pasture in Western North Carolina 


HE South has many natural pasture producing 
sections and others which if given proper attention 
could be made to produce grazing, whereas now 
there are many thousands of acres practically idle 
We need to study nature more and supplement it, so far 
as livestock is concerned, with sound business methods, 
An interesting piece of work in which ten seasoned 
Southern stockmen participated is brought out in the 
following table showing that if we supplement our 
natural feeding grounds properly by growing more of 
our hays and grains, and feed good livestock, we will 
have a real livestock industry. It would be indeed diffi- 
cult to find another section that has grass lands capa- 
ble of producing greater gains than are here shown as 
obtained from grazing lands in the Appalachian region, 
The following results are really striking and clearly 
indicate our possibilities :— ; 
GAINS MADE BY CATTLE IN SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN 
REGION 


Aver. 
daily 
Gain gain 
No. of Spring Fall Dayson per pe 
Owner steers Age weight weight pasture steer ser 
M. A. Higgins ... 24 lyr. 6,520 12,864 109 «264 «BA 
A. A. Woodruff .. 10 lyr. 3,420 6,852 118 343 2 
¥, BR, Creuse ..s0- 20 lyr. 6,420 12,720 103 315 
W. F. Doughton.. 18 lyr. 6,334 12,264 100 «329 BB 
Capt. J. Dent .... 11 lyr. 5,680 9,365 106 298 «28 
M. A. Higgins ... 30 2 yr. 14,055 24,645 109 35332 
L. C. Hampton .. 9 2yr. 4,032 6,680 112 24 @ 
Lee A. Hampton. 18 2 yr. 9,122 15,294 112 343° 0 
J, F. Doughton.. 18 2 yr. 8,046 14,564 100 362 $6 
W. G. Reeves .... 26 3 yr. 19,528 28,010 127 326 2S 
J. J. Thomas .... 41 3 yr. 32,284 46,125 145 1,125 Hf 
Capt. J. Dent .... 29 3 yr. 21,509 30,209 106 «3 
254 steers, average daily gain per steer ..........s008 28 


These figures show clearly that nature is a better 
feeder of livestock than man. These gains are all that 
could be reasonably expected, as there was no supple 
mentary feed given. A steer is one of the surést 
measuring sticks of feed value and what a steer cal 
do can be done likewise by any other farm animal, 
except, of course, that the pasture would be tram® 
formed into other forms of food. 


R. S. CURTIS: 
Po kor 


Best Early Pasture Crops 


‘6 HAVE some land on which I want to sow eihet 
oats, Sudan grass, or soybeans for summer par 
ture. Which is best?” 

All are good. We suggest that some oats be sowed 
very early ‘on part of the land, Sudan on some of tt 
as soon as danger of frost is over, followed by s0y- 
beans on the other a little later. 











Here’s How— 


T. ruth and Fiction About Fighting Cutworms 





NOW'S THE TIME 


TO CUT-IN ON THE 


CUTWORM 


BEFORE HE CUTS UP __ 
J, NOUR_ GARDEN. ed 


OAODGUM IT —THATS NIFTY 
CUTTIN' — 16 | COULD ONLY 
GET THEM THINGS 7’ Mow 
4d HAY LIKE THAT, EVER— 
wa THING D BE JAKE. 





























LATE FALL PLOWING 
1S BEST: BREAKS UP HIS 
WINTER QUARTERS, 
No-NO.-FILBERT— 
\CANT DOtT,| TELL 
YOU~-1 CANT BREAK 
UP NOBODY'S LITTLE 
HOME — NoT EVENA 
WORM. TH’ POOR LI'L 
THINGS D Di-I- -E-E) 


“ 


WHEN STRONG MEN WEEP Gnirt - suite) 






BAGAL.WATER ” 











EXPOSING HIM TO 
EATHER & BIRDS. 


BUT 
OW MY-THATD BE 
AWFIL- Don't NEVER 


LEARN 1'BE A HOME 
BREAKER, ANOREW, 
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WE MUST BE LAYIN’ 
THAT BRAN OUT FER 
TH BIRODS~ WHEN 'E 
GOES WELL PINCH IT. 
IT'LL MAKE A NICE 
BREAKFAST 
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IN THE SPRING & SUMMER 


we 20 LB.BRAN writ 1L8. PARIS GREEN 
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COMBINE THESE 2 MIXTURES 

INSMALL PILES AT SFr. BY 

GFT. INTERVALS OVER FIELD 
YEAM- BRAN'S Goon! 


AN HEALTHY- MAKES 
‘YA LINE LONGER. 70 1OUTS 


WITH SLIGHTLY WILTED 
CLOVER. DIPPED IN 
PARIS GREEN SOLUTION. 
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100 pounds of 


Muriate of Potash 
top-dressing 


for every acre of my cotton says 





























Mr. Kelley’s cotton at second picking with leaves removea 
to show full crop. This plot produced 1,708 pounds of seea 
cotton per acre under very bad boll weevil conditions. It 
was fertilized with 600 pounds of 12-3%2-4 per acre at 
planting and top-dressed with 100 pounds of nitrate oy 
soda and 150 pounds of muriate of potash. 


* * * 


At right is shown Mr. Kelley’s beautiful home at Tennille, 
Ga. Mr. K, elley is just one of thousands of farmers who have 
found that extra potash pays extra cash. It will pay you to 
use plenty of potash both at planting and as a top-dressing. 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


ef Amsterdam, Helland 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Cxtra P OTASH 






RO 


R. JIM KELLEY, of Tennille, 
M Ga., is one of the South’s 

most successful farmers. 
He prospers because he is alert and 
always eager to find new ways to 
increase his profits. This is illustra- 
ted by the improvements he has 
made in his fertilizing methods. 


A few years ago he discovered that 
his cotton did not fruit well nor hold 
up under adverse weather condi- 
tions. His fertilizer practice was 600 
pounds of 12-3'%-4 at planting and 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda as top- 
dressing. He decided his cotton 
needed more potash so he added 50 
pounds of muriate of potash to his 
top-dressing. Last year he produced 


253 bales on 275 acres. 


Yet Mr. Kelley found that his cot- 
ton needed even more potash. He 
top-dressed five acres with an extra 
100 pounds of muriate per acre in 
addition to his regular 600 pounds 
of 12-3%-4 at planting and 100 pounds 
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ELLEY 


of soda and 50 pounds of muriate as 
top-dressing. The extra 100 pounds 
of muriate increased his yields to 
1,708 pounds of seed cotton per acre. 


This season Mr. Kelley will top- 
dress his whole crop with 100 pounds 
of muriate of potash per acre. He 
says: “ Potash puts the staying qual- 
ities to cotton that are so essential 
under boll weevil conditions. It gives 
the quantity, the quality and the 
profit per pound.” 


He does not depend on fertilizer 
alone for a good crop. He insists on 
good seed, rapid cultivation, and 
thorough boll weevil control. 


Mr. Kelley is not only a cotton 
grower. Last year he produced 28 
bushels of wheat per acre on 225 
acres, 35 bushels of oats per acre on 
51 acres, and 25 bushels of corn per 
acre on 250 acres. He says: “To 
say potash pays is a mild expression. 
My experience is that potash pays 
big dividends on all crops.” 


S Extra Cash: 
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OW’S your brag patch? Is it worth 

a thousand dollars? Burson's was. 
At least it brought him a prize of $1,000 
in cash. And it took him on a big trip 
to Mississippi, Louisiana, and Florida 
with all expenses paid. And all that, in- 
cluding the $1,000, came after his brag 
patch of five acres had already brought 
him $1,034.20 for seed and lint with a net 
return of $610.89. As near as we can 
estimate the value of the trip that makes 
Burson’s 1929 brag patch worth about 
$2,000 instead of a lonesome thousand. 


This Burson of whom we are writing 
is the R. P. Burson who won the $1,000 
prize given by the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture for the best five acres of 
cotton grown in the state in 1929. This 
is the same R. P. Burson who won fifth 
place in the five-acre contes of 1928. And 
it’s the same R. P. Burson who last year 
received the award of Georgia Master 
Farmer because of his all-round achieve- 
ment as a farmer, a home maker, and a 
good citizen in general. He lives about 
two miles from Monroe, in Walton 
County. 

Every Acre a Brag Patch. — This 
man Burson is not just a one, small, 
brag-patch man. We've been on _ his 
place. We've been there more than once. 
And if we’re any judge after having seen 
two crops there (1928 and 1929), we'd 
say you might just as well call every acre 
a brag patch. Every acre a brag patch! 
That’s just what we said. But be your 
own judge. In 1929. Burson had 135 or 
not more than 140 acres in cotton. Up to 
January 25 he had ginned 158 bales and 
had at least three more in the field to be 
picked. And these 158 bales from 135 
acres were no babies either. They were 
all husky grown-ups with an average 
weight of 502 pounds. 


Perhaps 1929 was an exceptionally good 


By W. C. LASSETTER, Editor, The Progressive Farmer 

























a BLOSSOMS AND 
i OPEN COTTON IN 
THE SAME PATCH 


These are the girls that 
oll Burson’s cotton is send- 
ing to college. All three 
are enrolled at the Geor- 
gia State College of Ag- 
riculture. The Burson 
son will soon be there 
with them and then an- 
other daughter. 








FOUR IN A ROW IN THE BURSON COTTON PATCH 


Pet. 
- — 


and how he did it 
was just what 
prompted scores of 
Georgia farmers to visit Bur- 
son’s place last summer and fall. 
News will spread, and news got out 
that Burson had the cotton there to 
speak for itself. So farmers came from 
every direction, Burson met them and told 
what he had done and patiently answered 
hundreds of questions. We were among 
those who came. We were among those 
who asked questions. We too asked ques- 
tions with the hope we might be able to 
pass the information on to those who did 
not get a chance to go and see for them- 
selves. The following is taken from the 
answers to our questions and from the 
records submitted to the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture in accordance with 
the rules of the five-acre contest. 






















From left to right they are: Senator Williams, of Monroe; Ernest Camp, editor of the 


Walton Tribune; Burson (himself), and County Agent Shores. 


They rendered valiant aid 


when we were seeking mastery of the huge quantity of home-grown, home-cooked food 


found on the Burson table. 


year for Burson! Well, yes and no. 
Good, yes. Any time a man can make 
161 bales on 135 acres, it’s a good year 
for him. But in Burson’s case it’s not 
the exception. Judge for yourself again. 
Take a look with us at his 1928 crop. 
Then he made 134 bales on 125 acres. 
Must have been another good year. Let's 
look at ’27. There we see 120 bales on 
125 acres. Not such a bad year itself. 
Well how about '26? Phew! 97 bales 
on 100 acres. Must be a habit of Bur- 
son’s—this making a bale to the acre on 
all cotton on his place. There are four 
crops in a row. Add them up and see 
what you get. We make it 512 bales on 
485 acres. Instead of “Every Acre a Brag 
Patch,” Burson’s slogan must be, “Every 
Acre a Brag Patch Every Year.” How 
do you like that? 

How Does He Get That Way?— 
How does he do this thing? It seems 
impossible that a man on Georgia hill 
land could make such a record as this— 
over his entire farm. But what he did 





3urson’s land is that gray, sandy, Pied- 
mont soil with a clay subsoil. With a 
tractor drawn plow he flat broke it to 
about eight inches. Then it was har- 
rowed. Rows were laid off three and a 
half feet apart. The cotton was thinned 
to one to two plants 12 to 15 inches in 
the drill. Planting was done on May 16. 


Developed His Own Variety. — The 
variety used was Burson Cleveland. 
“Where did you get it?” we asked. “Oh, 
I developed it myself,” Burson replied. 
“T bought my start from John R. Cleve- 
land of Mississippi. He was the origina- 
tor of the Cleveland cotton, you know. 
I got mine from him about 1906—24 years 


ago. 


“How’ve you kept it up?” we couldn't 
help but ask. 


“I haven’t tried any fancy tricks,” he 
replied. “Every second or sometimes 
maybe the third year I’d just go over the 
fields and pick the cotton from what I 
thought were the best stalks. I'd keep 


WHAT WE SAW 








The Progressive Fary 


Paul Burson, Cotton Farmer, Master Farmer 


Grows Cotton and Plenty Else, and Wins a Thousand Dollars on a Brag Patch 






FROM THE ROAD AT BURSON’S PLACE 


going until I got enough for a bale. Then 
I'd plant my seed patch from that.” 

‘Records at the college show that Bur- 
son’s cotton pulls 15-16 of an inch. And 
no one questions that he has been able to 
keep up its ability to yield. 

Fertilizer Helps.—Of course, farm- 
ers who read this are in a hurry to find 
out how Burson fertilizes to make such 
yields. Here’s what the records say about 
the fertilizer used on his brag patch. Un- 
der the cotton he applied 845 pounds per 
acre of a fertilizer mixture containing 4 
per cent nitrogen, 12 per cent phosphoric 
acid, and 5 per cent potash. In preparing 
this fertilizer he used nitrate of soda, su- 
perphosphate, and muriate of potash. Af- 
ter the cotton was chopped he gave it a 
side-dressing of 200 pounds nitrate of 
soda and 100 pounds muriate of potash 
per acre. That's the fertilizer that went 
on the prize winning contest patch, the 
one that made 10% bales. 

What about the rest of the place? He 
must fertilize everything pretty well to 
make 161 bales on 135 acres. For the rest 
of it he uses 500 to 600 pounds of about 
a 4-10-4 (nit.-phos.-pot) or a 4-12-5 he- 
fore planting and then after chopping 
side-dresses with 200 pounds of a mixture 
composed of two-thirds nitrate of soda 
and one-third muriate of potash. That 
makes a total of 700 to 800 pounds of high 
grade fertilizer per acre. 

Other Crops Are Fed, Too.—Think- 
ing some of our readers might be inter- 
ested in knowing how he fertilizes some of 
his other crops we took the trouble to 
ask about that. For corn he uses at 
planting time only 100 pounds per acre of 
4-10-4 (nit.-phos.-pot.) but he side-dresses 
with 100 to 150 pounds either of nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia. Under 
his sweet potatoes—and he grows lots of 
them—he uses 1,000 pounds of 3-8-6 (nit- 
pMos.-pot.). For wheat and oats he ap 
plies 800 pounds of superphosphate at 
planting time and top-dresses with 1 
pounds of nitrate of soda. All of these 
rates of application, he says, are subject 
to variation from season to season as he, 
feels conditions justify or require it. 

“We've always been told to put potash’ 


} 


(Concluded on page 30) | 
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THE SWEET POTATO STORAGE } 
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Works Wonders With BABY 


For rapid growth and strong, healthy bodies, 
feed your baby chicks FUL-O-PEP CHICK 
STARTER, a balanced ration with an oatmeal 
base, prepared by The Quaker Oats Company 


HAT these fuzzy little birds will 

be depends on what they are fed 
now. You'll be delighted at the results 
if you feed them the oatmeal feed. 


Qatmeal—as blended in Ful-O-Pep 
Chick Starter — contains the nourish- 
ment necessary to transform these little 
fellows into husky, vigorous layers, 
and meat birds that bring top market 
price. Their growth is amazingly rapid 
and the death rate is reduced to a 
minimum because Quaker Ful-O-Pep 
Chick Starter minimizes coccidiosis, 
anemia and other ills that make in- 
toads among young chicks. 


FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK STARTER 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 






NN 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 





BUY QUAKER FEEDS 


Chicks like it, too. It disappears like 
magic into the tiny crops. So finely is 
it ground, so thoroughly is it mixed 
by modern machinery that with every 
mouthful, the baby chick gets some of 
each valuable ingredient — molasses, 
cod liver oil, cod liver meal, essential 
proteins, important minerals—and all 
in proper proportion. Each has its 


part in the baby chick’s diet. 
Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter goes farther 


and does more. And every portion goes 


Quaker 





~ A 








IN STRIPED SACKS 


CHICKS 


to build strong, capable organs, better 
blood, robust bodies, sound flesh. 


There’s a Quaker Dealer near you. 
He’ll be glad to show you how to save 
time, labor and money —how to get 
better laying pullets and plumper meat 
birds with Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter 
and Ful-O-Pep Fine Chick Feed. 


Let us send you our latest booklet on 
FREE the care and feeding of baby chicks, 
Costs nothing and will well repay you for writing 





Address... 


Mail vodey to The Quaker Oats Co., eas 2B, 
80 E. Jackson St., Chicago, I 
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OHN T. MILLER of Houston Coun- 

ty, Georgia, produced 565 bushels of 
corn on five acres of measured land for a 
total cost of $170.79 in 1929. This record 
won for him first prize for corn produc- 
tion on upland for Houston County, 
South Georgia, and the state of Georgia. 
On January 25 at the State College of 
Agriculture he received $400 cash prizes 
for best record yield of corn on South 
Georgia upland and Georgia upland corn. 
Whatley’s Prolific corn was used to plant 
this field and the soil is a grayish sandy 
loam underlaid by a yellow clay subsoil 
commonly known as Norfolk sandy loam. 


In 1928 one-half of this field was in oats 
followed by Spanish peanuts sowed broad- 
cast and hogged off, and the remainder in 
cotton. The land was plowed in De- 
cember with a reversible disk plow and 
thoroughly pulverized with a disk harrow 
in April. The last week in April rows 
were laid off 4% feet apart with a middle 
burster. Six loads of cowlot manure was 
put in the row and a mixture of 400 
pounds of superphosphate and 400 pounds 
of kainit applied in drill at planting time. 
The corn was planted with a planter the 
first week of May, 10 inches in the drill. 
Thirty-five days after planting a mix- 
ture of 900 pounds of nitrate of soda, 
100 pounds of sulphate of ammonia, and 
200 pounds of a 3-9-3 fertilizer was ap- 
plied as a side application to the five 
acres. The corn was cultivated four 
times working the soil to the corn so that 
at the last cultivation the field was flat. 


Nine-foot Stalks—There was an 
average of two heavy rains each week 
from time of planting until the middle of 
July. Just as the corn had come through 
the ground good a heavy rain fell, flooding 
the field so that six hours later when I 
viewed the field water was standing two 
inches deep in all the rows with the tips 
of the plants just showing above the 
water. Two weeks later the corn aver- 
aged 30 inches high. Thirty-five days af- 
ter planting when the side application of 


Making Corn for Thirty Cents 


Good Farming on Good Land Gets 
High Yield at Low Cost 


By F. C. CHANDLER 


County Agent, Houston County, Georgia 





J. T. MILLER AND COUNTY AGENT CHANDLER LOOKING OVER THE PRIZE PATCH 


fertilizer was made the corn would hide 
a mule. When the corn began to shoot 
the stalks averaged nine feet high and 
the shoots five feet above the ground. 


At maturity there was an average of 
one stalk per foot of row and 170 ears 
per hundred stalks. On the first day of 
October a tropical storm passed this 
farm blowing down about 90 per cent of 
the stalks and destroying about 10 per 
cent of the ears. 


The corn was harvested on October 15 


and 16 supervised by a committee of three 
farmers and the state project leader. 
Many Visitors Attracted.—This field 
of corn began to attract the attention of 
Mr. Miller's neighbors and continued to 
attract more and more until persons from 
all parts of the state visited this field dur- 
ing the growing and harvesting period. 
No count was kept of the number of per- 
sons visiting this field, but 1,000 would 
be a conservative estimate of the num- 
ber. A field man of the potash corpora- 
tion gave 1 bag of muriate of potash to 
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be used as a side-dresser on one half gf 
the field at the time of applying the qj. 
trate of soda. No increase in yield re. 
sulted from this application. 


This field was located on the original 
farm of 50 acres purchased by Mr, Mille 
for $250 when he started farming fg 
himself. He was an orphan with litt 
opportunity to get ahead but managed tp 
save $280 by working for wages ag ; 
carpenter and wood and rail splitter, He 
has consistently followed a program of 
making the farm furnfsh itself with foog 
every year, rotating crops, and growing 
livestock finishing them out on the cor, 
velvet bean, and peanut fields for market 
during the fall and winter. In the field 
where this 5 acres is located is 30 acres 
under wire. In 1927 this field was planted 
to corn and velvet beans from which 
1,000 bushels of corn was gathered: then 
29 steers followed by hogs were grazed 
on the field for three months making a 
gain in value of $750. 


Land Handled Right.—Oi the $170.79 
cost of production $75.50 was for m. 
nure and commercial fertilizer and $15.92 
overhead, labor and rent of land account- 
ing for the remainder of the cost. While 
the fertilizer and manure contributed 
greatly to the production, the method of 
handling the land has contributed more 
to this record. This is shown by the fact 
that on the remainder of the corn demon- 
strations in the county handled similarly 
as to fertilizer and cultivation the aver- 
age yield per acre was only 50 bushels. 


When Mr. Miller purchased this place 
his neighbors and friends were very much 
worried over the purchase due to the fact 
that no one had ever been able to make 
a living on this farm before. Following 
a policy of not growing one crop on the 
same land two years in succession and 
using summer legumes in all of his cory, 
then using livestock to gather the leg- 
umes and stalks, he has built up his soil 
to where it makes the highest record in 
the state in the production of corn. 


Farm Plans Made at Auburn Meeting 


OUNTY agents, the home demonstra- 

tion agents, the extension specialists 
and supervisors, the experiment. station 
staff, teachers in the college of agricul- 
‘ ture of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, 
and others interested 
in Alabama agricul- 
ture and farm life, 
attended the annual 
meeting held at Au- 
burn early in the 
year. 

During the meeting 
an intensive study 
was made of agricul- 
tural problems. A program of work was 
made. Extension workers discussed ways 
and means for making their work more 
efficient and more effective. A synopsis 
of the discussions and reports presented 
during the week revealed :— 





P. 0. DAVIS 


1, That county agents and other extension 
workers in Alabama will make a determined 
effort to reduce production costs. 

2. That production per man will be increased. 

3. That the livestock part of farming is to 
be developed in combination with other crops. 

4. ghat more 
the production 


attention must be given to 
of products of better quality. 

5. That improvement of the farm home must 
go hand in hand with that of the farm; and 
that the problems of the farm woman are as 
great as those of her husband. 

6. That Alabama farmers should work in 
close codperation with the Federal Farm Board 
through organization and coéperation among 
themselves, in which extension workers will 
Participate in the future as they have in the 
past. 


In short, the goal is to make farming 





Extension Workers in Annual Meeting Prepare 
for Action on Farms and in Homes 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


return more in the form of money and 
those things whieh add to the comforts 
and satisfaction of farm life. 

Ways to Reduce Costs.—Five ways 
were named whereby farmers may reduce 
their production costs, as follows :— 

1. By improving the fertility of the soil. 

2. By using more fertilizer of the right kind. 

3. 


By planting good seed of the best-yielding 
arieties, 


- 


4. By using adequate power and machinery. 

5. By practicing improved methods of 
preparation and cultivation; and also insect 
and disease control. 


soil 


Discussions revealed that soil may be 
improved in several ways. The use of 
legumes—winter and summer—is one of 
the very best ways. However, more live- 
stock, an improved cropping system, and 
terracing rolling lands to prevent washing, 
which is very destructive to fertile soil, 
are other ways of improving the soil. 


For several years Alabama extension 
workers have stressed better fertilizers, 
which means more fertilizer of the right 
kind. This is attained by following the 
“Auburn Method” of fertilizing. It was 
apparent that fertilizer will continue to be 
a major project of the extension workers. 
It involves an annual expenditure of 





$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 for Alabania 
farmers; and it is a big factor in crop 
production. 

Emphasize Use of Machinery.— 
More emphasis is to be placed upon power 
and machinery. Statistics prove conclu- 
sively that Alabama farmers are wasting 
much of their time by not having enough 
power and machinery for the efficient use 
of man power. Throughout the state 
numerous examples of this will be seen 
during the spring and summer. A man 
who is following one mule and a single 
plow is wasting much of his time. He 
who farms this way has no assurance of 
a satisfactory income from his own ef- 
forts. Extension workers propose a bet- 
ter way to farm. 

By using more machinery and power, 
more and better fertilizer, good seed of the 
best varieties, and by doing the other 
things named, production per man will be 
increased. 

A significant fact about this is that the 
unit of operation per man will be en- 
larged which means that fewer people 
will be needed to operate farms. There- 


fore, the increase in production per farm - 


worker does not necessarily mean an in- 
crease in total production. When a man 
improves, his equipment and methods to 





the extent that he can increase his acre 
age, he will replace others. 

More Livestock Needed.—With 4 
determination to develop livestock up toa 
more satisfactory balance with crops, Ala 
bama extension workers will proceed with 
their livestock work. They will not go 
about it without careful thought and 
planning. Only those having the equip 
ment and the inclination to succeed with 
livestock will be urged to make livestock 
an important part of their farming. 

It is recognized that dairying and poul- 
try are the two most promising branches 
of livestock for Alabama farmers. Hogs 
are next. Sheep production and beef cat 
tle production will be confined largely t 
the. Black Belt and other sections of the 
state where natural conditions are favor 
able. 

President Knapp urged the production 
of high quality products. He declared 
that farmers cannot expect to make 4 
success by producing low grade or low 
quality products. 

Work With Groups.—For efficient 
the work will be done with groups at 
farmers—with organizations of farmers 
Of course individual work will be dom 
but the extension worker who teach 
efficiency must himself be efficient. This 
means that he must work with orgamiz 
farmers for he cannot be efficient to i 
farmers of his county if he spends all lis 
time working with individuals alone = 

The work of the Federal Farm # 
will have the hearty codperation @ 
burn‘and Alabama farmers. Dt, 


referred to this on several occas 
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Wonderful Anti-Knock Quality of 
Woco-Pep Makes Your Motor Run 
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Better and Last Longer 


New high compression types of motors with small com- 
bustion chambers require a highly volatile motor fuel to 
prevent knock. 


Whether your motor is high compression type or an older 
model, if its power is overtaxed by poor combustion you 
get that annoying knock or “ping” which indicates exces- 
sive strain. Next to poor lubrication, this continual knock- 
ing most quickly causes a general wrenching of pistons 
and bearings, and soon makes repairs and overhauling 
necessary. 


Thousands upon thousands of motor car, truck and tractor 
owners throughout the South have found that Woco Pep 
gives a steady, silent surge of power, without those disa- 
greeable and wearing knocks. 


That is why Woco Pep everywhere is gaining in popular 
favor. It is the King of Motor Fuel by right of 12 years of 
demonstrated performance. It “does what gasoline CAN’T 
do”. It is the highest achievement of the refining industry. 
It fires every atom at the spark and giving more power at 
every piston stroke reduces the liability to knock due to 
only part explosions or overload. 


Try Woco Pep today and you will have secured the key 
to real money saving in the motor department of your 
operations. There are 4500 Woco Pep stations throughout 
“Dixie” and surely one near you. 


Tuesday night, 7:00 

TUNE IN o’clock Central Stan- 

dard Time, 8:00 o’clock Eastern Stan- 

dard Time, enjoy Vincent Lopez and 

his Pure Oil Orchestra. WJZ and 18 

stations of the National Broadcasting 
network. 


WOCO-PEP 1930 ROAD MAP 


Gives full road information for South- 
eastern States. Ask for it. It’s handy 
to have in your car. 
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BW, 
¥, The Most Economicaland 
% Satisfactory for Your 
Pleasure Car, Truck 


or Tractor— 


If necessary it will pay you to drive out of your 
way a little each time to buy Woco Pep. In the 
long run this King of Motor Fuel will prove its 
value to you as it has to thousands all over the 
South. 









It not only gives better mileage with greater power 
but well repays for its use in actual money saving 
in carbon cleaning repairs and peace of mind. 


Look for a station today, where you see the Red 


Fuel in the Yellow Woco Pep pump, and if you 
want the best there is, do not accept a substitute. 


BETTER 77 WAYS 


ANTI KNOCK 
Woco Pep prevents over strain on your 
motor—makes it last longer. 


QUICK START 
Woco Pep saves long drains on your bat- 
tery and prevents crank case oil dilution. 


LIGHTNING PICKUP 
Woco Pep puts new 
motors. 


SMOOTH GIANT POWER 
Woco Pep delivers full power with every 
piston stroke. 


MORE MILEAGE 
Woco Pep gives extra miles with every 
tank filling. 


LESS CARBON 
Woco Pep burns clean—all power and no 
waste. 

SAFE 
For you or your motor. Perfectly adapted 
for new high compression motors or older 
ones. 


Tiolene 


life into sluggish 
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400% SuperPennsylvania MOTOR OIL - 


Nature did much for Pennsylvania Crude Oil. To 
all those natural qualities found in 100 per cent 
Super Pennsylvania Crude Oil, the skill of our re- 
finers have added superviscosity and heat resisting 
properties that have made Tiolene Motor Oil the 
undisputed leader all over Dixie. Because it holds 
its body and protects your motor longer and better 
is why Tiolene is cheapest in the long run. Fill up 
your crank case with Tiolene today. 


One Crankcase Filling of Tio- 
lene Gives 1000 Miles of Per- 
fect Motor Lubrication 


Begin Using These Great Power Twins Now. They Will 


Satisfy You in Dependable, Money-Saving Performance 
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Come to the SOUTH PLAINS 
of TEXAS and let us prove why 
farming here pays bigger profits! 


Lorinc A. SCHULER, former editor 
of the Country Gentleman, after 
visiting us in Texas, published an 
article in his magazine, entitled 
“The Modest State of Texas.” 

Seeing so many references to the 
famous South Plains of Texas in 
this article perhaps gave us the 
idea, or it might be we're just like 
he said: “Texas farmers are will- 
ing to try anything.” Anyhow, we're 
trying hard to tell the whole wide 
world about the South Plains of 
Texas, and all without sacrificing 
our modesty. 

On general farming operations, 
are you making a 10% net profit on 
your investment? Have you as 
many as five to eight different 
sources of cash income coming in 
during the year? Are you finding 
farming a pleasure where you live? 
Can you expand, buy more land 
around you at a fair price to make 
room for ambitious sons and 
daughters, to keep them with you 
on the farm? If these things appeal 
to you, come out to the South Plains 
and enjoy them. 

Land—rich, fertile, 100% tillable, 
virgin farm lands can be bought for 
$30.00 to $50.00 per acre close to 

















thriving cities. Land that raises cot- 
ton, wheat, alfalfa, corn, maize, 
kaffir, millet and oats in quality 
and quantity per acre equal to any 
you now produce. Garden truck 
makes prolific yields. 

Dairying also pays big profits on 
the South Plains. Abundant pas- 
tures (you own them for less than 
you rent them in most states). 
Heavy yields of grain at the lowest 
production costs on record. And 
with dairying, hog raising and poul- 
try is another source of cash in- 
come. No cholera handicaps you. 
Overnight markets assure top 
prices. 

Of course we can’t tell you here 
all you want to know. But we know 
the things you do want to know. 
“Farm Life on the South Plains of 
Texas,” a book we publish, tells the 
story complete. Land costs, fertil- 
ity, crops, production costs, markets, 
living conditions, etc., are pictured 
and explained just as we have it. 
We want you to read this book. 
Sign and mail the coupon below. 
The Spokesman will answer any 
other questions you want to ask 
him. Write him xzow! 











Large farms or small 

ones pay a profit on 

the SouTtH PLAINS OF 
TEXAS 


Deep, rich, loamy, 
virgin soil for 


Level farm lands make 
cultivation easy 


farming 





Post Office 
or City... 

























The SOUTH P AINS of TEXAS 
(TONS of 


The Spokesman, 


The South Plains, Inc., Dept. PF-C 
Lubbock, Texas. 


Please send me your book, “Farm Life on the 
South Plains of Texas.” 

















Omega, Georgia, Is the Center of 
a Progressive Agricultural Section 


Oe January 20 I was at Omega, Geor- 
gia. I have long known that this 
was a good farming section, and that 
three or more good sized plant farms were 
located there, but on 
this visit I found the 
farmers far more 
progressi.e than I 
anticipated. 


While there I met 
J. Mercer Jones and 
I found out that he 
was feeding 400 head 
of cattle. Mr. Jones 
has been in the cattle 
business for many 
years and he has learned the feeding end 
and the selling end. He has sold two 
carloads and I asked him where he sold 
them. He replied. “One car was sold 
to Swift & Company, at Moultrie, but 
the other went to New Orleans. A certain 
grade of cattle always sells well on the 
New Orleans market.” 

I saw three truck loads of hogs going 
to Moultrie, and as many of cattle. There 
is a cream station at Omega, which each 
week pays the farmers for many a gallon 
of sour cream. 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


The plant growers ship many a mil- 
lion of cabbage, onion, tomato, pepper, 
and potato plants from this point every 
season. Then they have developed quite 
an extensive trucking business. In early 
spring they have stuff such as cabbage 
and turnips and during the summer they 
grow Fordhook lima beans, tomatoes, 
and peppers. The Omega Plant Com- 
pany has a contract to furnish the Camp- 
bell Soup Company of New Jersey 200,- 
000,000 tomato plants. There will be 500 
acres devoted to truck crops this season. 
Besides all this, they will have several 
thousand acres in watermelons. Then 
comes the sweet potato crop and the main 
crops of corn and beans, cotton and to- 
bacco. When you add together all those 
you can form some idea of what the 
farmers around Omega are doing and can 
see clearly that they are on the right 
line, both as to making a living and hav- 
ing some clear money. I do not know of 
any section that is practicing a_ better 
balanced farming system and this will 
tell. 

I also went with J. H. Hornbuckle to 
see his poultry plant. He had 3,000 baby 
chicks three weeks old doing nicely which 
he is raising for broilers and friers, for 
the early market. He showed me 1,000 
bushels of sweet potatoes that he will 
soon truck down to the Florida markets. 


Everything Is Quiet but Going 
Smooth in Madison County, Fla. 


SPENT January 26 in the splendid 

county of Madison, Florida. I found 
things very quiet at Madison, but the 
farmers made good crops during 1929, 
and realized fair prices for them. The 
shade tobacco growers did as well as us- 
ual, and they will plant the same acreage 
this season. The bright tobacco acreage 
will be increased some. The cotton and 
melon acreage will be as usual. 
I went around to visit the Dixie Cream- 
ery, which is located here and doing a 
splendid business. They receive around 
200 gallons of sweet cream per day from 
the farmers of Madison County and this 
is shipped to cities down in South Florida. 
Last week they churned 9,000 pounds of 
butter. The sour cream that produces 
this butter comes from points in South 
Georgia. This dairy industry is a great 





boon to.the farmers of Madison County. 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


The Progressive Fora 


Uncle Fred’s Column 


Visiting Around in South Georgia 
and North Florida 


Then I went round to the Madison 
Produce Company and saw them paying 
to the farmers many a dollar for chickens 
and eggs. A concern like this is worth 
great deal to any county, in giving to the 
farmers a cash market for all produce 
brought in. I was talking to I. Z. Hughey 
a farmer living five miles out. He showed 
me a certificate of deposit for $100 that 
he had received during the week for 
cream and hogs. The truth of the matter 
is that the farmer who is not receiving 
a regular revenue from: either cows, hogs, 
or hens, or all three of them, is not living 
up to his privilege and is not following 
the best system of farming for the South. 
east. 

Everywhere I go the farmers ask me, 
“What are the conditions where you 
travel, and what is the farmers’ outlook 
for 1930?” There is no prospect for 
higher prices, or any boom conditions, 
Things are coming down to rock bot- 
tom and all the farmers who start out to 
make a living and try for a little surplus, 
have nothing to fear. However, the plunger 
and the all-cotton farmer needs to draw 
in his sails, for a storm is brewing ahead. 


I like Madison County, its smooth 
rolling hills, and beautiful lakes, its good 
soil and mild climate, its wonderful op- 
portunities, and its good and kindly peo- 
ple. I hope to return in 1931 and heat 
the good news that “All is well.” 


500 Head of Steers on Feed in 
Jackson County, Florida 


ROM January 29 through February 

1, I was down in Jackson County, 
Florida, and visited the fine farming sec- 
tions around Sneads, Greenwood, Grate- 
ville, and Marianna. I was surprised to 
find 500 head of steers being fed by two 
persons in this county. 

While at Graceville I rode out with 
F. D. Patterson to see 270 head that he 
is feeding. He bought these steers through 
a commission firm at the stockyards at 
Montgomery, Ala. They are good stuff, 
over half being high grade Shorthorns 
He received these steers in September and 
October, and for 60 days they ran in the 
corn and velvet bean fields. Since then 
he is feeding them ear corn in the moft- 
ing and cottonseed hulls and cottonseed 
meal in the evening, and they are putting 
on flesh and fat as well as anyone could 
desire. He is counting on a gain of \) 
to 300 pounds for each animal and 4 
spread in price of 3 cents. If so he should 
have some clear money and the manure 
He will sell the best ones in March and 
keep the others until April. 


‘The Chipola Farms at Marianna aft 
feeding 230 head. They are grinding @ 
one-third ear corn and two-thirds velvet 
beans and feeding their steers. The mama 
ger of the farms does not know how they 
will come out, but I am glad to find pat 
ties who are finishing some beef cattle for 
the market. 

Jackson County is a large county, 40 by 
50 miles. It has splendid farming So 
red clay, sandy loam, and limestone. 
farmers do well with hogs; over 70 caf 
have been shipped out besides those sent 
by trucks to outside markets. The farm 
ers will plant corn, velvet beans, peanuts, 
potatoes, sugar cane, watermelons, 
bacco, and cotton. The low price rece! 
for melons and peanuts will cause 
farmers to increase their acreage 10 © 
ton and tobacco in 1930. 
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Ouv Weekly Sermon 


By REV J.W HOLLAND DD 





Measuring Ourselves 
HERE was he born? What has he? 
What does he know? These are the 
mental tapelines we usually employ in 
measuring other people. 

These questions 
may relate to wholly 
external dimensions. 
We might as well 
try to measure a 
man’s intelligence by 
looking at the figures 
on his hatband or es- 
timate his moral 
worth by his abdom- 
inal girth. 

There are a few 
interior guages, however, by which each 
person may accurately determine the 
proportions of his mind and soul. 

1of 


! 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 


We measure ourselves by our 
dreams. Before doing and daring 
there must be dreaming. If you will tell 
me what you think about when you are 
not thinking about anything in particular, 
I can spot your destiny. What the boys 
and girls dream of becoming is their index 
for the future. 

Columbus musing on the vision of sail- 
ing the seas of a round earth; Living- 
stone bearing brokenhearted Africa on 
his mind; Fanny Crosby unconquered by 
physical blindness; Jesus, whipping the 
tempter in the wilderness—all those illus- 
trate the fact that the soul’s size is the 
measure of its unselfish dream to accom- 
plish something for the good of the world. 

Some teach us that we should not 
dream above our power to accomplish. 
Such people forget that our station in life 
is determined by our determinations. I 
have a friend who does not become a 
Christian for the excuse that he “may not 
be able to live up to it.” Neither high 
character nor high heaven can be reached 
by a single bound. We dream and then 
climb; then dream and climb again. 


1a” 

We measure ourselves by our devo- 
tions. Loyalty is the word above the 
gate of real success. When husband and 
wife are devoted to each other, home life 
will be a success. When a person is loyal 
to his highest ideal in his business or pro- 
fession, he will gather friends to his ser- 
vice whom he in turn can aid. The real 
royalty of life can be spelled loyalty. The 
traitor has ever stood at the bottom of the 
page where true men have estimated hu- 
man merit. Jesus of Nazareth did not 
demand that his followers should become 
men of genius or greatness, but he laid 
upon them the necessity of loyalty. My 
heart was touched recently at the evident 
manhood of a young bridegroom. After 
the ceremony he said to his bride in my 
Presence, “I can’t give my wife much 
money, but I will be loyal to her.” The 
bride smiled as only brides can, for she 
knew that a devoted love would make her 
life rich, no matter what wages her hus- 
band might earn. 
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The third measure stick I shall call 
duty—They who slip their duties will 
soon be slipshod. A sense of duty makes 
4 person do his dreams and his devotions. 

rd Nelson once said to his testy sailor 
Warriors “England expects every man todo 
his duty.” Life expects and demands that 
very thing of each one. The path of duty 
sometimes has a rough surface, but there 
= more roses along its wayside than 

ere are beside the road of desire. 

Someone said :— 

a 


slept, and dreamed that life was Beauty; 
Oke, and found that life was Duty.” 














Below 32°F . battery and engine 
need “double-range” protection 


Change to 
Mobiloil Arctic 


now! 


The first few minutes of cold-weather starting and 
running, with incorrect oil, may cause more destruc- 
tive wear than miles of ordinary driving, An incorrect 
oil may be too stiff to circulate promptly. The starter 
runs your battery down. Unlubricated metal surfaces 
grind together when your engine turns over. 

Just changing to any so-called “winter” oil is not enough. 
Many light-bodied oils give easy starting, but are too thin 


to 'stick to hot moving parts and protect them when your 
engine warms up. 


Freezing weather demands double-range protection. The 
New Mobiloil Arctic is a specially made cold-weather oil. 
It flows freely at zero temperatures. And Mobiloil Arctic 
retains its rich lubricating body at operating temperatures.. 

Look up your car, truck or tractor on the Complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s and change to the correct 
winter grade of Mobiloil now. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Makers of high quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


the New 


GON 
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obiloil 
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MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 

lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor 
trucks, and tractors are specified below. If your car is 
not listed here, see the complete Chart at your dealer's. 
Follow winter recommendations when temperatures 
from 32° F. (Freezing) to 0° F. (zero) prevail. Below 
zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford, Models 
T, TT, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”). 
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En 
ey TST 
mcs —te+eteisl el ett 
aro racist rerTereie|s 
Sleleteia is lals 
Autocar, T (own 
& Waukesha)H 
(Waukesha) BB A}. ee 
* H (own engine) | A jArc] A [Arc] A /Arcd....}.... 
“other models A | AJA (Arc] A \Arc) A jAre. 

Buick ‘ BB Arc} BB\Arcj BB/Arc] A |Are. 

Cadillac BB Arc] BB/Arc} BB Arc} BBiAre. 

Chandler Special Six | A jArc] A | A]....].... 
ad other models | A jArc) A jArc] A jArc) A |Are. 

Chevrolet P . | A JAre] A [Arey A |Arc) A [Are 

Chrysler, 4+cyl \..... A |Ared A jArc] A JAre. 
“Imperial 80 | 

& Imperial BBiArc] BBArce] A} AT AJA 

* other models A jArc] A JArc] AJ AJTAJSA 
Diamond T A/AJA|AIA/AI/A/A 
Dodge Brothers. A \Arc] A jArc] A |Arc] A /Are. 
| A \Arc] A jArc]....}....] A jAre. 
essex “i A |Arc] A Arc] A jAre] A /Are 

Federal, 1K6 oh. csabcocdvocd un @ ote 
“ UB, T-6W, 

T+B,F4,A-6,3B-6, 
2B, T-8W, WR-6, 
eS eee A 'Arc] A |Arc} A [Arc] A |Are. 
- other models |A|A|LA|AITALAILAIA 

Ford, A& AA..... | A [Arc] A jArcd.. os}... fo. feces 
we tS, oe saleesdiienalssedh Ml Maen 

Franklin.......... | BB\Arc] BB|Are} BB) BB) BB) BB 

G. M. C., T-10, | 

T-11, T-19... | A jArcd A JAred.. ff. c. fee efeoee 
“ 'T20, 740, T40, | 

742, T50, T60, T8O0 | BB\Arc} BBjArc| BBiArc]....}.... 
“ other models |B | AT B)/AIBI/A/B/A 

Garford ciscsese FATATALATALATLAILA 

Graham Brothers... A |Are] A [Arc] A jAre. 

Hudeon..........6 A_\Arc] A jArcd A jAred A jAre. 

Hupmobile... ..... | BB)Arcj BBjArc} A jArc) A jAre. 

Indiana, 611, 6111.. |....|....] A jAre] A JAred....J.... 
” other models }A|AJLALALAL ALATA 

International Special 

Delivery, Wau- 
kesha engine AJATAIAI[A/TAIAIA 
“ 33, 43, S4C, 
S4DR, 63, 74C, 
4DR, 103 A [Arc] A |Arc] A [Are. 
“ HS54, HSS4C, 
HS74, HS74C, 
104C, HSI06C | BL AL...}... pod babe 
“ othermodels... | BB) A | BB) A| BB A|BBA 
Mack...,.. . | BB) A | BB).A] A |Are] A JAre. 
Nash Advanced Six P 
& Special Six | BB/Arcj BB)Arc| BBjArc] A |Are. 
“ other models. | A jArc} A |Arc) A Arc A /Are. 

Oakland........... | A jArc] A |Arc] A [Are] A jAre. 

Oldsmobile........ | A j|Arc] A jArc] A jArc] A jAre. 

Overland... J...J... [| A JArc] A [Are. 

Ns ap ehbces’ A jArc] A /Are] A JArcj A |Are. 

Paige, 8-cyl. ; ..|...-] BBAred....].... 
“other models . A jArc] A JAta 

Se . | A JAre] A [Arc] A [Arc] A JAre. 

Reo.............. | A jArc] A |Arcd A [Arc] A |Ase. 

ate 15, 15W, : 

25, 25W, S25W, 30, 

-30W, 35,35A,35B. }A|AJA]AJA]A A 
oF MN, 6 ak cals Sead .|....] A JAre Arc. 
* other models.... | BB) A | BB) A BA BA 

Service....... ; A A A 


Star... i 
Stewart, 7X, 10X.,. |....|.-. i 
* “ 21, 21X, Buddy | BB! A | A |Are, 

“* other models.... | BB} A | BB) A 
Studebaker (Pass.). A jAre} A % 
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White, 15, 15B, 20, 
a6 ase Arc.|ArcdArc.|ArcJArc, Arc JAréjAre. 
@ ERG. ..... BEE BB. odhcsabccdhccdeeneuas 
“ othermodels.. |A|ATA|ATALAILAIA 
Willys-Knight, 4+cyl. he OS Se hed B Are. 
« “" 6cyl. | BB/Arcj BB/Arc| BB)Arc} BBiArc. 

TRACTORS 

Allis-Chalmers,15-25 adil 0's db apa oy deaaiees eee 
“ © other models | BB} A | BB} A| BB) A| BBL A 
Case, 2545,L..... |B} A|/B)/A]BIAIBIA 
“other models A|BB A|BBR A/BB A 
Caterpillar AIBiA|BIA A 
Cletrac....... A|BB A| BBA A 
E-B.... i... | BIALTBIA A 
SER, «cccencts 4....) BB) A | BB) A A 
Hart Parr,., A}LB|AIB/A A 
John Deere. . ° A|BB A/BB A A 
McCormick. ...... ABB. ABB A A 
|_|” Seer A|B/A|B/A A 
Twin City, 40-65... f....}....). ae ee rey A 
ies other models | BB| A | BB} A | BB A A 
Wallis... . | BB A | BB A|[BBIA A 












TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 
For their correct lubrication use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“Cc”, “CW”, Mobilgrease, or Engine Oil, as recom- 
mended by complete Chart available at all dealers’, 








NOTE: For a winter’s supply we recom 
mend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon drum 
with convenient faucet. 
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South Carolina's 
FIRST 1929 
bale of Cotton— 


grown with 








armours 


BIG CROP 
lo=-o- 


Tue FEEDING of crops may 





oD 


be likened to the feeding 


of livestock. In the one case it is the application of fertilizer to soil, 
in the other it is the putting of the feed in the trough. Plants that are 
properly fed grow faster, are healthier and pay better than poorly 
fed plants, just as livestock pays better when it is properly fed. 
High analysis fertilizers grow large and profitable crops that 
mature earlier, because they have more plant-food per pound of 
fertilizer. The average return from fertilizer is better than three 
dollars for each dollar invested. Quality fertilizers such as 
ARMOUR’S 15-5-5, properly used, return as high as five dollars 
for each dollar invested. They contain readily available plant-food. 
They are made to give quick, early growth to stalk and vine while 
moisture conditions are good and to grow and mature a crop in 
the shortest time. Under cotton their use has shortened the time 
between seeding and blossoming thus decreasing risks from frost, 


weather, boll weevil and other pests. 


In the selling of high analysis fertilizers, we offer more plant- 
food per pound at less cost per pound of plant-food. The growing 
demand for these higher grade fertilizers is evidence that they are 


endorsed by practical farmers. 


ARMOUR’S BIG CROP FER- 


TILIZERS lead in popularity because they lead in the production 
of quality crops. There’s an ARMOUR “Big Crop” Dealer near you, 


President 


_AMrmour Fertilizer Works ctics30,V.5. A. 





ee 


CHARLES H. MacDOWELL, President | 
ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS | 
111 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. | 


Please send me without obligating me in any | 
manner a copy of Armour’s Farmers’ Almanac for 1930. | 
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Name I 

( 

Street R. F. DB. ! 

City State Dept. 134) 
Write your Name and Address plainly 

Seal 








IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 





DVERTISING PAYS 


when it reaches those who are in- 
. terested in the products for sale. 
This is especially true for the advertisers in 
The Progressive Farmer who are reaching 
hundreds of thousands of farmers in the 
South. They find a ready market for their 
products. You, too, will find the pages of 
The Progressive Farmer an unsurpassed ad- 
vertising medium. 
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| POINTS TO LOOK FOR IN | 
| BUYING COTTON SEED | 





F THE advertiser advertises his seed 

as “pure,” the purchaser has a right to 
know from whom the grower obtained his 
seed, and whether his original source was 
pure. There are few 
real seed breeders or 
developers of varie- 
ties and it is of 
course impossible for 
them to supply the 
demand; but the 
buyer has a right to 
know how far re- 
moved his seed are 
from the originator, 
and what care has 
been taken of them since they left the 
originator’s hands. 

2. Has the particular variety been 
grown in fields by itself, where it could 
not mix with other varieties? This is an 
important point, for, while cotton does not 
mix as rapidly as corn, there will surely 
be some mixing where varieties are 
planted side by side. 

3. Most important of all, probably, how 
has the seed been ginned? I am always 
doubtful of seed offered by a grower 
who has not a private gin. In fact, it 
is almost impossible to get pure seed 
from a public gin, for tests have shown 
that where three bales are ginned, the 
seed from the third bale will have some 
seed from the first among them. Of 
course, all rolls can be entirely cleaned 
out, and all seed in conveyors and chutes 
entirely removed, and probably unmixed 
seed thus obtained; but these precautions 
are much trouble to the public ginner, 
and it is hard to get him to take them. 
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B. L. MOSS 


4. Even if the advertiser has his own 
gin, it is right to ask him whether only 
his own cotton was ginned on it, and 
whether more than one variety was gin- 
ned on it. If he gins for anyone else, 
or if he grows more than one variety 
himself, there is always serious danger 
of gin mixing, because in the hurry and 
confusion of ginning time it is rare that a 
gin crew will go to a great deal of trou- 
ble to prevent mixing. 


5. Finally, I believe every advertiser of 
seed should be able to give the best of 
references as to his reliability and respon- 
sibility. Every great business has been 
built on truth and square dealing; and any 
grower who long remains in the seed busi- 
ness must ever hold this principle in mind. 
There are, however, and probably always 
will be, “in-and-outers,” men who care 
only for this year’s little business and 
who are careless of the future or their fu- 
ture reputation. It is, of course, this class 
of men that it is hoped this short article 
will help Progressive Farmer readers to 
steer clear of. B. L. MOSS. 





FARMERS SHOULD RALLY TO! 
| DEBENTURE PLAN | 


| By JOHN E. RANKIN 
Member of Congress from Mississippi 





O the Farmers of America: — 
The fight is now on for real Farm 
Relief. 

The question has been stripped of all 
camouflage, and the issue is now squarely 
before Congress and the President. 

The fate of American agriculture is 
now at stake, and may be determined 
within the next sixty days. 

Within that time Congress, and the 
President, will decide whether we are to 
carry out the promises made by both 
major political parties in the last cam- 
paign to put agriculture on equality with 
industry or whether we are to shut the 
door of hope in the farmer’s face and 
leave him to endure indefinitely the eco- 
nomic disadvantages from which he is 
now suffering. 

The Senate has performed a great duty. 

It has written into the tariff bill the 
debenture amendment, which, if accepted 
by the House and the President, will come 
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nearer placing agriculture on equalj 
with industry than it has been for mops 
than sixty years. 









This debenture amendment would give 
agriculture the benefit of the tariff, It 
would raise the price of wheat 21 cents 
bushel, that of corn 12% cents a bushel 
and that of cotton 2 cents a pound, aboug 
the world price. 

It is the only possible way to give the 
producers of those commodities the bene. 
fit of the tariff. It is the only way to make 
the tariff on them effective. 


a 
-_ 





For instance, we have a tariff now of 
42 cents a bushel on wheat. If the tariff 
were effective, wheat would be 42 cents q 
bushel higher in this country than jp 
Canada or Great Britain. 


But the market reports show May 
wheat selling at $1.27 a bushel in Kansas 
City, $1.45 in Winnipeg, Canada, and 
$1.48 in Liverpool, England. Thus in. 
stead of wheat being 42 cents a bushel 
higher in the United States, as it would 
be if the tariff on it were effective, it is 
18 cents a bushel lower in Kansas City 
than in Winnipeg and 21 cents lower than 
in Liverpool. 

The debenture would make that tariff 
effective on agriculture and would give 
to the growers of wheat, corn, and cotton 
the benefits of the tariff now enjoyed by 
industry. 
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| PLANTING SEED 
| By CHAS. B. INGRAM, 
\ County Agent, Peach County, Georgia 








T THIS season of the year all farm- 

ers should be concerned with getting 

a supply of the best planting seed obtain- 

able. Remember the scripture which says, = 

“As ye sow so shall ye reap.” If we sow 

wheat we do not expect to reap cotton 

And if we sow scrub cotton we do not 
expect to reap pedigreed cotton. 

In the matter of seed improvement 
two laws are in operation. One is that of 
heredity which means that “Like has a 
tendency to produce like.” And the other 
is that of variation, which means that 
there is some variation or difference be- 
tween all plants. Some plants vary ina 
desirable direction while others vary im 
an undesirable direction. A plant breeder 
selects individual plants which vary ina 
desirable direction while with farmers, 
seeds of both desirable and undesirable 
plants are mixed together and the result 
is a gradual variation back towards the 
original scrub plants. 

It follows, then, that if we begin with 
highly bred seed, and even though we 
keep them mechanically pure at the git, 
they will not remain highly bred. There 
fore, it is important to go back frequently 
to a good seed breeder who constantly 
selects the most desirable variations. It 
addition to this selection, of course, 4 
breeder is concerned with crossing indl 
vidual plants in an effort to get a better 
type of plant. 

Last September it was my privilege 0 
visit Coker’s Pedigreed Seed farms at 
Hartsville, South Carolina. I learned 
that they had over 1,000 individual stalk- 
to-row plantings during 1928, and only 
were kept for 1929. This number was f 
duced to two for 1930. Later, the better 
of these two will be carefully studied and, 
if it meets all requirements, will be plant 
ed in fields for producing seed for sale. 

During 1928 a prominent Peach Coutt- 
ty farmer planted some fresh Whatley$ 
Prolific corn alongside some corn of the 
same variety which he had planted on his 
farm for severa! years. He compared 
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yields and found that there was 15 bus ame 
per acre difference in favor of the fresh cane. 


seed. 
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I, together with an advisory commnite + FON 
tee, including Noble Bassett, F. B. Little, i 
and A, C. Murray, recommend that jot seyyth At 
buy a few seed from a good breeder alla. 
ery year and use the resultant seed ek Meme... 
the main crop the following year. #3 Addrees 







procedure will pay better than b 
large quantity of seed once every® 
or, fourth .year. P 
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ipuary 15, 1930 


A $17,000,000 
OPPORTUNITY! 


World-Famous Industry Offers You 


independence For Life 
Good News tor caremens Men and Women 


If you are not 
now making $7- 
$15 every day; 
send your name 
to the great Raw- 
leigh Industries. 

ri They want your 
services and you can’t beat the 
Rawleigh proposition. If you 
do your part you’re well fixed 
for life by the biggest industry 
of its kind—established over 
40 years. Resources over $17,- 
000,000, annual sales about 40 
million. You will be associated 
i with an international business 
—America, Canada, Australia 
“ ——with 18 great factories, stor- 
Fy) age and distributing branch 
- houses—foreign offices and 
plantations—over 22 acres floor 
space—a 900 acre experimen- 
tal farm. Such is Rawleigh’s, 
with over 30 million Consum- 
ers, supplied by nearly 7500 
= producer-to-consumer Dealers. 
You too can become a Rawleigh 
Dealer the same as Chapman, 
Minn., who received $952 in one 
week; Gilbert, Ark., $725; Ay- 
cock, Tex., $634; Toews, ‘Can., 
$606. Hundreds with us 5 to 30 
years—now independent. Their 
earnings have purchased homes, 
farms, automobiles, educated 
their children, solved their 
problems. No experience re- 
quired—practically no capital. 
We supply everything. Imagine 
all this! Your own_ pleasant 
business; good pay every day 
g and every year retailing Raw- 
© leigh Products to steady home 
users in towns, cities, rural lo- 
calities. Food Products; Soaps, 
Toilet Preparations; Stock, 
,» Poultry Raisers’ Supplies—4 
high-grade lines—about 200 
necessities needed daily every 
home—famous for merit. 
Comparisons Are Convincing 
Rawleigh Methods get most 
business everywhere. Rawleigh 
Dealers have the advantage of 
Rawleigh supremacy and world- 
wide reputation; lowest whole- 
sale prices; better values ; quick 
shipments ‘from nearby factor- 
= ies, branches; better sales and 
IDEAL FARMS service methods. 
Also6 Foreign Investigation Costs Nothing 
Branches and Demand proof; learn how 
Plantations thousands solved their money 
problems the Rawleigh way. Our proposition 
will surprise you. It is free and convincing. 


The W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. B30PGF, Memphis, Tenn., U. S. A. 


d Money 


and stamps 
WANTED 


pos: } YOURSELF! It pays! I 
. D. Martin, Virginia, 

$200 Fy a single co. 

ir. Mannt ew 

for one silver’ dollar. Mrs. G. F 

Adams $740 for a few old coins. 

I want all kinds of old coins, med- 

als, — a = amps I pay big 


com 
L PA NY ' 100 | Hor DIME 

1904 S. Mint; 3 Liberty 
Head Nickel (not. Dutialoy and 
hundreds of other amazing prices 
for coins. Get In touch with me. 
Send 4c for Large Illustrated Coin 
Folder. It may mean much profit 
to you. Write today to 


Numismatic COMPANY OF TEXAS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








Catal Write for 
Save money yb baying diect 
Fai larges: Boe and 
Factory - the Country, 
ew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 106,New Albany Ind, 


$10,000 
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ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


ot, $10. year isn.% 


Men, Women 16 to 70 accepted 
NO MEDIC ICAL \L, EXAMINATION 


ae for loag of ite ite hands, & ds, feet or 


tect. 
Automod: 





ys doctor ee See 
endinn®. Covers Jove ae sicknesses, in- 
feat ahold a. coma lobar pneuw~ 

jana nay St, oldest jusive 

cel ent ene Coen mpany. Don's 

may Lt nos to Rie ter ae oe or acci- 

erties today for free descriptive 


North American » t Insurance Co. 
97 Wallach Bide hom New Jersey. Chinngo, 














By R. R. REPPERT 


| BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND 
| 





What to Do in Fe seus 
= GENERAL, the work for this month 
for the beekeeper will be a continuation 
namely, cleaning up the yards of odds and 
of that for the last two months or more, 
ends from last year’s 
operations, and prep- 
aration for the op- 
erations for the com- 
ing season. It will be 
too cold for any 
work to be attempt- 
ed with the bees 
themselves, unless 
the month ‘of Febru- 
ary is unusually 
warm, and nectar or 
pollen is produced on some very early 
plants that will start the bees working. 
Even in that case, the bees should be left 
undisturbed unless it becomes evident 
that they are in danger of starvation; un- 
der such circumstances, they should be 
fed sugar syrup. 

It is assumed that stock has been taken 
of equipment, and such new equipment 
purchased as may be necessary to enlarge 
operations as planned. If not already ac- 
complished, this new equipment should be 
prepared for immediate use when needed. 
From March onward, weather may be 
expected in our section that possibly may 
demand quick operations, and the bee- 
keeper may not have time to prepare 
hives and combs when needed. The 
hives should be nailed together  se- 
curely, with thick paint applied to the 
mortised joints before assembly, to make 
these tight and to prevent rotting. After- 
ward the completely assembled hive should 
receive at least one good coat of paint. 
Old equipment exposed to the weather 
should also be painted. 


R. R. REPPERT 


Equipment to be made ready should in- 
clude frames and properly inserted foun- 
dation. It is not enough merely to pro- 
vide good hives with frames that may be 
lifted ; even on these, unless there is some- 
thing to guide the bees in starting their 
work, combs are almost always built 
crosswise. 

Wax, stamped with the impression of 
standard comb cells, is provided by manu- 
facturers, and is on sale at about 90 cents 
per pound; this should be purchased and 
inserted. Many cut only narrow strips of 
this and place at the top of the frame as a 
starter, which results in straight combs 
that may be lifted. We consider it best, 
and really economical, to provide full 
sheets, which results in a full comb of 
standard size cells in which only worker 
brood may be reared. Where the bees 
themselves are left to construct their cells, 
they provide an overabundance of larger 
cells in which drone bees are produced, 
resulting in a great number of bees that 
only consume the honey brought in and 
never produce honey. Besides, the founda- 
tion as sold provides a surplus of wax 
which the bees draw out into comb, which 
they otherwise would have to manufac- 
ture from honey. This requires not only 
their time that would otherwise be util- 
ized in storing a surplus, but actually ten 
pounds or more of this honey for each 
pound of wax produced. So the beekeeper 
may easily see that it is economy to pro- 
vide the bees with as much wax, even at 
90 cents per pound, as they will utilize. 




























To make possible the construction of 
comb that will not sag under high heat 
conditions of summer, thus causing cells 
to enlarge, and to make it possible to ex- 
tract with a machine without breaking the 
combs, the foundation should be placed 
only in frames that have had wire in- 
serted. Tinned wire is provided for this 
purpose, stretched across the frames 
through holes drilled for the purpose in 
the end bars. This wire should be 
stretched tightly and the wax fastened to 
it by a special embedding wheel, or press- 
ed with a knife blade or other edged in- 
struments at intervals against the wire; 
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FENCE YOUR WAY 
TO FA 
PRO 


PERITY 


Prosperity follows the fence. This 
is a fact, not a theory. The most 
prosperous agricultural sections are 
those with the best fencing. Why ? 
Because the division of your farm 
into plots by fences enables you to 
rotate these plots with crops and 
livestock, maintaining soil fertility; 
enables you to abandon ‘one-crop” 
farming; increases the number of 
your sources of income, and the 
amount of each. 




















Plan now to make your farm show 
a BIGGER profit in 1930. See the 
GULFSTEEL woven- wire fence 
dealer near you, and let him help 
you in the selection of the fence best 
suited for your needs. 


Write Today for 
this Free Booklet I 





Wire fence is a long-time invest- 
ment, so get the best fence—one that 
will cost you less per year of service, 
GULFSTEEL fence is a tougher, 
stronger fence, made from copper- 
bearing steel with an extra thi~« 
protective coating of Electro’ ™- 
zinc. Inspected by us at every sta, 
of manufacture from mines to you. 
Every rod guaranteed. Costs no 
more than ordinary fence, yet gives 
you “Extra years of service. ” Write 
today for booklet— “Fence Your 
Way to Farm Prosperity.” 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Barbed Wire 
(Galvanized) 


Manufacturers’ Wire 


Wire and Rods 
Straightened and Cut 


Woven Wire Fence 


farm authority for practi- 
cal Southern Farmers 


Bright Wire 

Annealed Wire 

Galvanized 
Wire 


Slabs 
Wire Rods 
Bars 





—————— 





GULFSTEEL 
Quality FENCE 











the bees will finish the work of oubidtog. 
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Arkansas (at right) R. E. Brown, 
Little Rock, Ark., winner of 5- 
Acre Cotton Contest. Yield, 5,470 
Ibs. lint cotton on 5 acres (more 
than 2 bales per acre). Fertilizer 
—200 lbs. Chilean Nitrate per acre 
under crop, with acid and potash, 
and 200 lbs. Chilean Nitrate as 
side dressing. 












Alabama (left) 
Floyd Gibbs, Boaz, 
Ala., winner of 5- 
Acre Cotton Con- 
test. Yield 830 lbs. 
lint per acre on 5 
acres. Fertilized 
with home mixture 
containing 50 lbs. 
per acre Chilean 
Nitrate at planting, 
and 150 lbs. per acre 
Chilean Nitrate 
alone as side dress- 
ing. 


Arkansas (below) W.T. Beall, Wil- 
son, Ark., winner of 5-Acre Corn 
Contest. Yield, 650 bu. on 5 acres 
(130 bu. per acre). Fertilizer—300 
lbs. Chilean Nitrate per acre (% 
under crop, % as side dressing). 
For 4 years a member of the Beall 
family has been a crop champion! 

























Louisiana (at right) 
.O. Parker, St. Joseph, 
a., winner of 5-Acre 

Cotton Contest. Yield, 

5,900 lbs. lint cotton 

(almost 12 bales) on 5 

acres. Only fertilizer 

used was 175 lbs. per 
acre Chilean Nitrate as 
side dressing. 














“ 


Louisiana (at left) C. J. 
Dekeyzer, Boyce, La., 
winner of 5-Acre Corn 
Contest. Yield, 564.5 bw. 
on 5 acres (112.8 bu. 
per 
with 200 lbs. per acre 
Chilean Nitrate as side 
dressing, 


z 











North Carolina (at left) 
J. Wilson Alexander, 
Huntersville, N. C., 
named by College of 
Agriculture as State 
Cotton Champion. Yield, 
1,145.2 lbs. of lint cotton 
per acre on 5 acres. Crop 
fertilized with 300 Ibs. 
Chilean Nitrate per acre. 

















stra ight 
years 


ERE is the most remarkable record 
ever made in the history of crop fer- 
tilization ...a record of five straight 
years of triumph for Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda, over all competition. 

Official 1929 Champions have just been 
named. Every Major Championship... 
Cotton and Corn...in Southern states 
again goes to Chilean Nitrate users. Same 
in 1928. Same in 1927, 1926, 1925! Con- 
clusive proof (if proof is needed) that 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda is indispensable 
to profitable crop production. 

Read these remarkable achievements of 
these farmer champions. They point the 
way not alone to bigger yields and more 
profitable crops, but to a new standard of 
living for you and yours, that comes from 
financial independence. 


The World’s Only Natural Nitrate Fertilizer 
not synthetic ... not artificial 















































‘Texas (at right) Lamar Farris, 
Madisonville, Texas, made 
highest Corn Club yield in the 
state ...121 bu. on 1 acre. Crop 
side dressed with 200 lbs. Chil- 
ean Nitrate. 

Homer Thigpen, Henderson, 

Texas, made highest Cotton 
Club yield...1120 lbs. lint on 


1 acre. Crop side dressed with South Carolina (below Ryan 
150 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate. White Sameer SC. ) Cnet a 
5-Acre Corn Contest. Yield— 
594 bu. on 5 acres. Crop fertil- 
ized with 160 lbs. Chilean Ni- 



























trate per acre as side dressing, 
together with two applications 
of mixed fertilizer. 





South Carolina (above) B. R. Smith (at 
acre). Fertilized right), Johnston, S.C. Winner of 5-Acre 
Cotton Contest. Yield, 5,770 lbs. lint 
cotton on 5 acres (more than 2 bales per 
acre). Crop fertilized with 100 lbs. Chil- 
ean Nitrate at planting, with acid and 
potash. Then 300 lbs. Chilean Nitrate 
alone as side dressing. Others in photo 
are “Uncle Bob’s” son and grandson, 
both Chilean Nitrate users. 


_ See Valuable FREE Book Offer—Please Use Coupon 
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CHILEAN NITRATE 


WINS! 
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HIS announcement is of particular interest . 
. to farmers who don’t use Chilean Nitrate of 
7e0) elo hns, 
es Soda. Those hundreds of thousands who do oN og al? oy 
| 7 7 Se tess Se 
1€ use it know how much good it does. 1Ye:t9 bu. per acre'on $ acres. 
n- A little of this nitrate fertilizer under your cot- porate tall gL Bw A. 
’ , each 100 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate 
at ton starts off the crop with strength to fight bad per acre. 
me weather. Promotes speedy growth. Then liberal 
) ° P ° e ° 
side dressing at chopping time and your crop is 
> 
safely on its way to bigger set of fruit and greatly George (above) R. P. Bur 
of increased yield. Bolls develop earlier, too. Thus Po re Goicen’ Genmea 
. ° e Yield 1,057 lint per acre on 
h Chilean Nitrate helps beat the weevil. 5 acres. Fertilizer, 800 Ibs. 
€ x f c ‘ 4 12-4-5 (all nitrogen from 
re On corn a liberal side dressing with Chilean feats ibs. Chilees Nic ! 
| : trate per acre as side dress- 
f Nitrate works wonders. ing. | 
Oo | 


How much does Chilean Nitrate cost? Very 
m little ... and it pays back its cost many times over 
in increased yield. 


Tennessee (below) W. S. Latta, 
Somerville, Tenn., winner of 5- 


Mississippi (below) W. Y. Thrash. 
Walnut Grove, Miss., winner o 
Better Corn Production Contest. 


Acre Cotton Contest. Yield 5,749 
lbs. of lint cotton—12 bales—on 
Sacres. Fertilizer 100 lbs. Chilean 










Nitrate per acre, with acid and 


Yield 180.52 bu. per acre on 3 potash before planting, and 200 


acres. Fertilizer 200 lbs. Chilean il I 
Nitrate per acre side-dressing on bs. Chilean Nitrate per acre as 
une 12, and 200 lbs. again on side-dressing. Mr. Latta at left 
fea 1, Manure, cotton-seed meal, in photo. 
acid, and 8-4-4 used at planting. 
Mr. Thrash at left. At right, 
C. Hatton, Miss. Commissioner 
of Agriculture. 























Tennessee (left) W. 
Cody Foster, Treze- 
vant, Tenn., winner of 
5-Acre Corn Contest. 





Yield 125.31 bu. per 
acre. Fertilizer 100 


yan lbs. Chilean Nitrate 
of er acre as side-dress- 

ing, 10-4-4 with ma- 
oy nure before planting. 
til- 


See your dealer. He can get Chilean Nitrate for 
you. Or write our nearest office. Now is the time 
to buy this “make-sure”’ nitrate fertilizer. 


A ) | 
ager Awe 


This Coupon for FREE BOOK of Fertilizer Facts 


eee se iagenesioae —_—_—_——— ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee eee oe 
CHILEAN NITRATE OF SODA, 35-H 
Educational Bureau, 
(Address our office in your State). 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Atlanta, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. Orlando, Fla. D “How to Fertilize Corn in the South” 
Raleigh, N. C. Nashville, Tenn. Tyler, Tex. 
Columbia, S. C, Little Rock, Ark. Weshington, D.C. 
Jackson, Miss. Alexandria, La. Bemeen, BW CCC FBT. 0 05:0 00:00 csv ssccvevnscusesvesccsepecensicdsnsessccoessonconecsocccsenesouonpnsccdessasesssonsebeeuanes snl 
If you write us a letter, please mention Ad No, 35-H 
vy phat : I os sssrmcteceon<crcsnatnpniilinnlcie li aeten te ubensineia een 
AGA TRATE 


Please send, without cost to me, the booklet (or booklets) checked below. 
OD “How to Fertilize Cotton” 
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THE H HOUSEWIFE’S S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, February 17.—When or- 

dering your flower seeds do not 
overlook the improved varieties of some 
of the old favorites, such as the dahlia 
flowered and quilled 
zinnias. 

Tuesday, February 
18.—A soft and dain- 
ty afghan for the 
baby is easily made 
by drawing knitting 
wool through the 
meshes of coarse net. 

: Wednesday, Febru- 
Mans. W. N. HUTT ary 19.— The ex- 
tremely short, boyish bob is definitely out 
of fashion, say the hair dressers. The well 
groomed: woman favors soft waves ar- 
ranged to show the forehead. 


Thursday, February 20.—Baking soda 
and lukewarm water are best for cleaning 
the inside of the electric refrigerator. 


Friday, February 21—An_ ordinary 
kitchen table with a drawer can be trans- 
formed into an excellent desk for the chil- 
dren’s room. It should be painted to har- 
monize with the other furnishings, fitted 
with a blotter and other writing necessi- 
ties, and placed where it is well lighted 
both night and day. 

Saturday, February 22.—Washington’s 
Birthday. Spinach Washington will be 
enjoyed for dinner today. To 4 cups hot 
cooked spinach chopped fine add 4 table- 
spoons butter, 1 teaspoon onion juice, % 
teaspoon salt, and a few grains of pepper. 
Pack spinach into a buttered mold and set 
in a pan of boiling water to keep hot 
until ready to serve. 

Sunday, February 23.—“Labor to keep 
alive in your breast that little spark of 
celestial fire—conscience,” wrote George 
Washington in his copy book when a 
schoolboy. 














SPRING MILLINERY FOR 
VERY YOUNG LADIES 


OR the youngster as for her older 

sister and mother a pretty little hat 
will work wonders in brightening up the 
early spring wardrobe. No unusual tal- 
ent is required to fashion smart headgear 
for children. Often supplies and mate- 
rials already on hand may be used. Ging- 
ham, percale, pique, and linen make pret- 
ty and serviceable wash school and play 
hats for spring and summer; voile and 
organdie are well adapted for summer 
dress hats. A commercial pattern may be 
bought, or an old hat that has been an 
especial favorite may be ripped and the 
sections pressed and used as a pattern. 
Or, if mother is quite apt at sewing she 
may even get all the guidance needed for 
creating a new bonnet by simply looking 
at a picture. 














Fig2 
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THE “MAKINGS” OF A HAT 
Figure 1.—Four section hat crown. 
Figure 2.—Double bias hat 
Figure 3.—Shaped brim pattern, 
Figure 4.—Tam, made of felt, 

tweed. 





brim. 


velvet, or 





Hat Crowns.—The crown most of- 
ten used in children’s hats, because it is 
one of the simplest and most becoming 
types, is the sectional crown. A hat of 
four sections is easier for the beginner to 
construct than one with five or six sec- 
tions. A pattern for a four sectional 
crown is shown in Figure 1. Four sec- 
tions of the hat ‘material are cut, and if 
an inner lining is desired the same num- 
ber of sections is needed from a fabric 
such as shaker flannel, cheap lawn, or 
starched flour sack. When the hat is made 
of thin fabrics such as organdie, voile, or 
georgette crepe, the inner lining should 
be of the same material as the outer 
crown. 

After the various pieces of the hat are 
cut, the seams of the inner lining are 
basted together and the crown fitted to 
the head. If necessary, the side seams 
from A to B (Figure 1) may be taken up 
or let out to make the correct head size. 

Before stitching observe that the mate- 
rial is not stretched. It is always wise to 
sew from point C down, in order to ad- 
just the fullness properly. After each 
seam is stitched it should be pressed. The 
continuous seam of the crown, which is 
the last to be made in joining the sec- 





POPULAR SPRING BONNET MODELS 


tions, should be placed to run from front 
to back of the hat. 


Hat Brims.—A brim made of a dou- 
ble bias piece is the most popular style 
used on little homemade hats for both 
small boys and girls. It is capable of many 
variations. To make a bias brim, a true 
bias strip of the material and one of the 
inner lining are cut twice the width the 
finished brim is to be, plus 2% inches 
(See Figure 2). The extra 2% inches of 
width will be used in sewing the brim to 
the crown. A brim two or three inches 
wide finished is a good width for chil- 
dren’s washable hats. 


The length of the bias brim should be 
the amount of the head size plus two or 
three inches. 


After the bias inner lining is basted to 
the outside brim piece the ends are join- 
ed in a seam at the back with a slanting 
or bias joining. 


The finished bias strip is folded in the 
center lengthwise, and if it is desired the 
brim may be quilted in rows on the ma- 
chine, or a decorative stitch, such as the 
blanket stitch, may be used on the edge as 
a finish. 

Should a shaped brim be preferred, as 
for a washable summer bonnet, two pieces 
of material are cut by the shaped brim 
pattern (See Figure 3). If the material 
is thin, it is well to have an inner lining 
of the same material as was used in the 
crown. The inner lining will, of course, 
be cut by the same pattern used for the 
top and bottom brim. 


A plain seam is made in each brim 
layer at the back, and after pressing, the 
two brims are turned with the right sides 
in, and with the inner lining on top. A 
stitching is made around the outer edge, 
then it is turned and pressed. To hold 
the layers firmly in place one or more 
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rows of machine stitching may be run a 
quarter of an inch from the edge. 


To Join the Brim and Crown—The 
brim and crown of soft fabric hats are 
usually put together by means of a 
straight headband of lining material. It 
will be cut 2% inches wide and as long as 
the measure around the head where the 
hat is to be worn, plus two inches. For 
strength the seam at the back is joined 
with a one inch lap, then the band is 
folded in half lengthwise. 


The crown is usually attached to the 
band first. The lower edge of the crown 
is turned one inch over the headband, and 
fastened with long running stitches. The 
stitches must not show through on the 
right side of the crown. 


After the center front, center back, and 
sides of the brim are marked they are 
attached to the headband in the same man- 
ner as was the crown. The stitches should 
of course be high enough in the hat to be 
covered by the lining. 


Trimmings.—A straight or bias band 
of material, a ribbon, or cord may be 
used around the hat crown for trimming. 
If a decorative stitch is used on the brim, 
it may also be used on the hatband. 

Hats in Illustration.—All of the hats 
shown in the illustration, save one, have 
been made of the four sectional hat crown. 
3y the use of a variety of brims, entirely 
different effects are formed. 


Figure A shows a charming little hat 
with a scalloped bias brim, machine 
quilted. In Figure B the brim turns down 
over the face. The little tam shown in C 
is a type very popular for children of all 
ages to wear to school. The figured top 
section is cut perfectly round, and is from 
10 to 12 inches in diameter, depending 
upon the size of the child. The plain 
under part near the face is a round piece 
of the ‘same size as the upper section, 
with a hole cut large enough for the head. 
The two pieces are placed together with 
a piping or binding and a straight head- 
band of ribbon or material like the hat fin- 
ishes the lower edge. A little tam such 
as this is very attractive when made of 
felt or tweed. Figure D is a design for a 
summer model, and is unusually practical 
for the protection of the face from the 
hot sun. BESS HODGES, 


Clothing Specialist, Arkansas Exten- 
sion Service. 





| A FAIR DIVISION 


HERE was a time when children were 

seen and not heard in the home—that 
day is no more. Today is the day of the 
child, and it is well, for from the children 
come the fathers and mothers of tomor- 
row. But today in our desire to give the 
children their rights to “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness” we sometimes 
almost lose sight of the rights of the 
grown-ups in the home. Because in a 
sane, healthy life for children and an 
equally abundant life for grown-ups there 
are many points of utter difference the 
modern home is constantly in a stew, we 
might say, trying to meet the needs of 





both. 
Great unhappiness and unfairness is 
caused if either children or adults are 


made to give up their own way of life to 
suit the other. Take, for example, the 
violinist and the inventor, and shut them 
up in a smal] room to work. Each would 
make the other equally miserable, for the 
violinist must play his violin and the in- 
ventor must have quiet in order to work 
out his problems. 


The fair division of the home is an eld 


question and has been solved in many dif- 
ferent ways. The average home is so 
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built that there is no nursery. There jg 
no nurse. The children are allowed the 


run of the entire house and no place jg’ 


sacred to the grown-ups. There is no 
reason why Johnny should not be allowed 
to whittle and paste kites, but this mug 
not be done in the living-room, the social 
center of the family; 
wash her doll clothes there. 


It is often impossible to give each child 
a room alone; but some certain place jn 
the home may be given to each child for 
its very own, where it may keep what 
belongs to it without fear of its being dis. 
turbed. It may merely be a corner, with 
a few low shelves for toys and working 
tools, but it should be regarded by grown- 
ups as its “castle” and the owner’s rights 
respected. 


In a small house which has no library 
the dining room might be set aside as a 
place where adults and children may find 
silence for their reading and study. What 
difference does it make if the dining room 
is not always neat and empty of all but 
dining room furniture? 


A fair division of the home for child 
and grown-up should be a fifty-fifty 
proposition. The child can be, with per- 
fect justice, made to know that it must 
stick to its part of the bargain. Children 
can be made to understand that they have 
no more right to invite their playmates 
into the living room for a game of tag 
than their elders have to go into the 
children’s room to read or to take a nap, 


MRS. WILLIE HUGHES TARPLEY. 





PATTERNS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P terns ordered at one time, 3% cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 











Two pat 


Fashions are making such decided changes 
this season that in order to be up-to-date 
you need the latest style guide. Our new 


spring fashion magazine, just off the press, 
will give you the most recent fashion news 
as to style, fabric, and trimming. The price 
Send today for your copy, ad- 
The Progres- 


is 15 cents. 
dressing Pattern Department, 
sive Farmer. 
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KITCHEN MAGIC 


Here’s a new type of duster and mop. 
ties right on over the broom and is us¢ 
only for cleaning the floors but for dusti 
walls, window frames, and other hard-to~ 
places. It is as easily washed as 4 
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Light and flexible, such a mop saves a3 
of stooping and reaching. : 
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BETWEEN SEASON JAMS | 


T THIS time of the year the house- 
wife is apt to discover that the sup- 

ply of jams and jellies that seemed so 
bountiful last summer has melted away. 
It will be some time before spring fruits 
are ripe but even so the pantry shelf can 
be replenished. With such simple in- 
gredients as dried fruits, sugar, and pec- 
tin which can be bought bottled, ready to 
use, a delicious variety is easily and 
quickly made. Even if some of the more 
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usual kinds are still on hand these will 
add variety to the late winter menu and 
help to tempt flagging appetites. Use ac- 
curate, level measures for the following 
recipes and time the cooking exactly by 
the clock. Most of these jams will re- 
quire about a week to become firmly set. 


Apricot Jam.—Four cups prepared fruit, 7 
cups sugar, 1 cup pectin. Add 3% cups wa- 
ter to % pound dried apricots and let stand 
4 hours or overnight in small covered sauce- 
pan, Then simmer % hour with cover on pan. 
Pour off juice into bowl and crush fruit thor- 
oughly with masher or put through grinder. 
Mix juice with crushed fruit and measure 
4 cups into kettle, adding water if necessary 
to fill fourth cup. Add sugar and mix well. 
Stir constantly before and while boiling. Bring 
toa full rolling boil and boil hard for 1 min- 
ute. Remove from fire and stir in pectin. 
Skim, pour quickly, and cover hot jam at 
once with melted paraffin, 


Apricot and Pineapple Jam.—Four level cups 
prepared fruit, 7 cups sugar, 1 cup pectin. 
Add 2 cups water to % pound dried apricots 
and let stand 4 hours or overnight. Then 


simmer % hour with cover on pan. Pour off 
juice into bowl and crush fruit thoroughly 
with masher or put through grinder. Mix 


juice from bowl with crushed fruit and meas- 
ure into kettle, adding enough crushed or 
grated pineapple (canned or fresh) to make 
4 cups of mixed fruit in kettle. Add sugar 


and mix. Stir constantly before and while 
boiling. Bring to a full rolling boil and boil 
hard for 1 minute. Remove from fire and stir 
in pectin, Skim, pour quickly, and cover hot 


jam with hot melted paraffin at once. 


Raisin Jam.—One 15-ounce package seeded 
raisins, juice 1 lemon, and grated rind % lemon, 
6 cups sugar, 1 cup pectin. Separate raisins, 
add 3 cups water, and let stand 4 hours or 
overnight in small covered saucepan. Then 
bring to a boil and simmer % hour with cover 
on pan. Pour off raisin juice into a cup and 
crush raisins thoroughly with wooden mash- 
er, pour back raisin juice, add lemon juice 
and grated rind % lemon, and mix. Measure 
4 cups into kettle, adding water if necessary 
to fill fourth cup. Add sugar and mix well. 
Stir constantly before and while boiling. 
Bring to a full rolling boil and boil hard for 
1 minute. Remove from fire and stir in pec- 
tin. Skim, pour quickly, and cover hot jam 
at once with hot melted paraffin. 


Prune Jam.—One pound prunes, juice 1 lem- 
on, and grated rind % lemon, 7 cups sugar, 
1 cup pectin. Wash and drain prunes, add 
2% cups water, and let stand 4 hours or over- 
night in small covered saucepan. Then bring 
to a boil and simmer % hour with cover on 
pan. When cool enough to handle, pour off 
juice into a cup and remove pits. Crush 
prunes thoroughly with wooden masher. Pour 
back prune juice and add lemon juice and 
grated rind % lemon and mix. Measure 4 cups 
into kettle, adding water if necessary to fill 
fourth cup. Add sugar and mix well. Stir 
constantly before and while boiling. Bring 
to a full, rolling boil and boil hard for 1 min- 
ute. Remove from fire and stir in pectin. 
Skim, pour quickly, and cover hot jam at 
once with hot melted paraffin. 


Fig Jam.—Three-quarters pound dried figs, 
2 cups sugar, juice 1 lemon, 5% cups sugar, 
1 cup pectin. Remove stems. Place figs in 
large bowl, add lemon juice and water, cover 
and let stand 4 hours or overnight. Drain 
juice into saucepan, crush fruit thoroughly 
with masher to break up skins or put through 
grinder, and place in saucepan with juice. 
Add sugar and mix well. Bring to a full roll-, 
ing boil and boil hard for 1 minute, stirring 
constantly over entire bottom before and 
while boiling. Remove from fire and stir in 
pectin. Pour quickly and cover hot jam at 
once with hot melted paraffin. 








Pattern Department 











%—The tailored simplicity of this frock 
makes it a wise choice tor shopping 
trips or for travel. Covert cloth is 
Popular for spring and would be an 
excellent material for this model, or 
It might be developed in light weight 
tweed. The buttons and the tiny 
bunch of flowers give the needed ac- 
cents. The pattern comes in sizes 16, 
18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 39-inch material. 

M~The cape collar is very becoming to 

the youthful wearer. This dainty 

frock can be made with or without 

Sleeves. It will appeal to the home 

Seamstress not only because of its 











style but because it is easily made. 
The pattern is designed for sizes 8, 
10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
2% yards of 35-inch material. 


321—The normal waist line is here indicated 
by the fit of the bodice but long lines 
are achieved by the pointed effect 
back and front. The neckline is novel 
and becoming. One of the new prints 
with the widely spaced designs was 
used in making this dress. The pat- 
tern is designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure, Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 39-inch material with 5% yards of 
binding. 
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Call me at six’’ 


...and at six sharp there will be a cheerful 
good morning ring. You can depend on 
that. All Westclox keep time accurately 
and can be relied on to tell you exactly 
when to awaken. 

You may choose Big Ben, Baby Ben or 
any of the various other Westclox alarms 
... the good looking and serviceable 
Westclox watch, Pocket Ben, or the 
attractive Auto clock for your car... with 
positive assurance of obtaining Westclox 
quality. Prices range from $1.50 to $5.00. 


Western Clock Company, La Salle, Illinois, U.S. A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois 


Westclox 


GY_ALARMS ___ POCKET WATCHES AUTO CLOCKS wD 





Westclox alarms in color, old rose, green or 
blue, are priced exactly the same as nickel finish. 
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“Good Night, Big Ben! 
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Smaller, thinner, more compact 
unusually attractive and strictly 
up-to-the-minute in design. 

A highly perfected watch in 





New Pocket Gen ‘15° 


every way, possessing many 
modern refinements. Precision- 
built throughout, A Westclox 
and thoroughly reliable. 























GOOD GARDENS 


ear Hastings S€east 


The Big New 1930 South’s 
Planting Guide is now ready. 
Over 350 illustrations from ac- 
tual photographs, 30 varieties in 
natural colors, the most complete 
flower and vegetable planting 
calendars ever published for the 
South, 


Dependable planting and cul- 
ture directions, accurate de- 
scriptions of the new and pop- 
ular varieties with 1930 post- 
paid prices on the finest select- 
ed strain of each variety. You 
cannot afford to be without 
this greatest of all seed, plant 
and bulb books for the South. 


We want you to have it for your home, 


>. x\ \ 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


The South’s Seedsmen 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big new 136 page, 
1930 Catalog of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. 
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T sudden, sickening swerve—and into the 


ditch! No good then are four wheel brakes and 
Nothing can help you then but a 
wrecking car—and perhaps a doctor too. 

You know you are going to skid when you lose 
traction on a muddy road. Safety lies in the extra 
grip that WEED Chains give you. Dirt roads and 
wet weather call for steel teeth on your tires. WEED 
Chains supply the need. They are the best insurance 
—a true economy. 


More pulling power— More safety 


In the rainy months of spring to be without WEED Tire 
Chains is to invite trouble. You can purchase WEED Chains 
at any service station, garage or accessory store, but be sure 
you get the genuine steel WEED Tire Chains. 


WEED Chains are easy to identify 


WEED Cross Chains of hardened steel are brass-plated and stamped 
with the word ‘“‘WEED’’. WEED connecting hooks are red and 
stamped with the word ‘‘WEED”’. WEED side chains are heavily 
galvanized, gray in color. WEEDS are made by the American 
Chain Company, JInc., Bridgeport, Connecticut, World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Welded & Weldless Chains for All Purposes. 


EED CHAINS 






















Cuts Costs! 


U. S. Poultry Fence actually costs less 
“put up” than any other netting! For, 
U. S., woven like farm fence...... 


—requires no top rail, no baseboard; 
—saves time, labor and expense; 
—never bags, nor sags between posts; 
—stretches to wood or steel posts; 
—cuts quickly, easily and without waste; 
—can be moved and re-stretched; 
—costs no more than ordinary netting; 


U. S. Poultry Fence is made with one and 
two-inch meshes; heights, 12 to 72 inches; 
galvanized before or after weaving. 


Ask your dealer or write us for FREE sample, 
mentioning dealer’s name. 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Dept.7 Muncie, Indiana 


Fence 
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Recent News From Aubury 





"DR. KNAPP ON COTTON | 


COMMITTEE | 


SE ae a hee ae ell 
R. Bradford Knapp, president, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, has been 

appointed a member of the cotton advis- 

ory committee as provided by the Fed- 
eral Agricultural Marketing Act admin- 
istered by the Federal Farm Board. Of 
this he was notified by Allen Northing- 
ton, president of the American Cotton Co- 
6perative Association, a $30,000,000 or- 





DR. BRADFORD KNAPP 
ganization recently created under the di- 
rection of the Federal Farm Board. 

As a member of the advisory committee, 
Dr. Knapp will be called into counsel on 
problems pertaining to cotton, especially 


marketing, in which Dr. Knapp has 
played a conspicuous part for many 
years. 


Selection of Dr. Knapp as one of the 
advisory committee is a distinct recogni- 
tion of his influence in the field of pro- 
gressive agriculture, and of his thorough 
knowledge of the problems confronting 
Southern farmers. P. O. DAVIS. 


| AUBURN PERSONNEL 
| CHANGES 





| 
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HE new year has brought a number 
of personnel changes among agricul- 
tural workers in Alabama. 
occurred in 


Most of them 
of the extension 
service of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic 
Institute. Others af- 
fected the workers 
engaged in teaching 
and research at Au- 
burn. 

Otto Brown, for- 
ester for the exten- 


the staff 





: sion service, has 

OTTO BROWN been named super- 
intendent of the 

Gulf Coast branch experiment station 


located at Fairhope in Baldwin County. 
The appointment of Mr. Brown completes 
the head personnel of the five branch ex- 
periment stations of the state. The other 
four are located in Limestone, DeKalb, 
Henry, and Dallas counties with superin- 
tendents already on the job. 

Brown was selected because of his un- 
usual qualifications to conduct the work 
for the Gulf Coast Station. He was born 
and reared on a farm in Choctaw County. 
He graduated with high honors at Au- 
burn in 1914, majoring in horticulture. 
The following year he received the de- 
gree of master of science at Auburn. 

As yet no one has been named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Brown as forester. 
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February 1 Miss Ruth Dobyne became 
district agent for the Southeast Alabama 
district. She was formerly county agent 
in Autauga County with headquarters at 
Prattville, but resigned in the falj of 
1929 to continue her studies at the Ah- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. She received 
the bachelor of science degree at the mid. 
year commencement, January 23, 

S. H. Gibbons, county agent for Bald. 
win County, has resigned to accept an ap. 
pointment as director 
of field courses of 
the National Pegap 
Growers’ Exchange 
with headquarters 9 
Albany, Georgia. 

Mr. Gibbons ig an 
alumnus of Auburn 
Immediately after 
graduation he be 
came extension hor. 
ticulturist, from 
which position he was transferred to Bald. 
win County where he made an excellent 
record as county agent. 

Before coming to Auburn Mr. Gibbons 
taught in public and high schools of the 
state. He came to Auburn direct from 
Hamilton where he was principal of the 
secondary agricultural school. He was suc- 
ceeded in Baldwin County by E. E. Hale, 
also an Auburn man, who has made a 
distinct success as county agent in Ma 
rengo County. As a junior Hale was 
the winner of the Gamma Sigma Delta 
loving cup which is given every year to 
the best all round junior in agriculture 
at Auburn. 

To succeed Mr. Hale in Marengo 
County R. D. Winch, assistant county 
agent in Dallas County since July, 192), 
was appointed. Mr. Winch came to Ala 
bama in 1919 from Ohio where he was 
dairy specialist for the Ohio State Col 
lege of Agriculture. For two years he 
was engaged in dairy herd improvement 
work in Alabama, after which he was 
field manager for the Purity Ice and 
Creamery Company at Selma. 

Dr. R. S. Sugg is now county agent in 
Lee County, succeeding L. M. Hollings- 
worth who was 
transferred to Ran 
dolph County. Dr 
Sugg was formerly 
livestock specialist 
for the extension 
service. Before go 
ing into extension 
work he spent 10 
years on the faculty 
of the school of vet- 
erinary medicine a 
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Auburn. 

Mr. Hollingsworth went to Randolph 
County to succeed G. B. Phillips, who 
sometime ago took the place left vacamt 
when E. L. Deal, county agent, resigned 
to take charge of codperative buying from 
the State Farm Bureau at Montgomefy. 

Dr. Anna Sommers of California was 
added to the research staff in the schodl 
of home economics at Auburn, February 
1. She will make a study of the mineral 
content of vegetables and fruits grow? 
and used as food for children in Alabama 

We know that children need the mine 
als, such as iron, lime, and phosphors 
for proper growth and good health. But 
we do not know how much, if any, of 
minerals are in the foods consumed. 
one in Alabama has made an investigatiom 
of the matter. Much has been done o# 
the mineral content of the soil of 
state. The question arises, how much 0 
these minerals grow into the vegetables 
Dr. Sommers will work to answer § 
questions, 

Another new Auburn worker is Prof. 
Dale F. King. He came to Auburn from 
Kansas State College of Agriculture 
ter receiving the M. S. degree. He Wi 
spend most of his time in poultry 7 
search, but will do some teaching 3% 

WALTER L, RANDO& 
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Ir isn't the pipe that causes 


these embarrassing moments, 
Mr. Puff. It’s the tobacco. Isn’t 
it time you discovered Sir Walter 


gent in 
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Raleigh — patron saint of pipe 
smokers, who discovered how good 
apipe can be? His favorite smok- 
ing mixture really 7s milder. It 
teally is just about the richest, 
mellowest, mildest blend of choice 


Burl 
andolph urleys you have ever smoked. 
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How to Take Care of Your Pipe 


(Hint No. 2) When breaking in a new pipe, 
smoke your first few pipefuls slowly. Don’t let 
your pipe get hot. Fast burning discolors and 
burns the wood and bakes the oils in the to- 
bacco before the pipe is properly “seasoned.” 
Send for our free booklet, ““How to Take Care 
of Your Pipe.” Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corporation, Louisville, Ky. Dept. 181. 


———_<>—__— 
SENS 


SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 
Smoking Tobacco 






















A _fitlle fevrmon 


On Good ffealth 


By f.M. Reeisrtr, M.D. 


The Foundation of Sound and 
Acheless Teeth 

HERE has been 

slogan going the rounds that we must 
unlearn. That is this, “A Clean Tooth 
Never Decays.”” We know now that many 
teeth that are care- 
fully brushed decay 
and many teeth that 
have never felt a 
brush do not decay. 
| A toothbrush is only 
one essential in 
mouth hygiene, but 
there are other 
things more essen- 
tial in keeping teeth 
from decaying. 





for a long time a 





DR. REGISTER 


The two greatest factors in mouth hy- 
giene are diet and early correction of 
dental defects. By early I mean taking 
care of the first or baby teeth. This is 
the time to start with the dentist. No 
dentist on earth can take badly broken 
down, aching teeth and diseased gums 
and make them as good as new. 

7. @ 

Dr. William R. Davis, noted dentist of 
Lansing, Mich., says in a lecture to a 
group of school dentists attending the 
American Child Health Association :— 

“We have led many school boards 
and teachers to believe that tooth- 
brush drills and cleaning teeth are 
the whole thing in a dental health 

program. Use of the toothbrush is a 

good habit, like taking a bath or 

washing the face. In certain cases it 
will help prevent decay. Twice a day 

—before going to bed and after break- 

fast—is often enough. Why teach 

using the toothbrush five times a 

day? This is unreasonable.” 
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Every nursing mother should be taught 
that she has in her hands the fate of the 
teeth of her child, whether they shall be 


good or whether they shall be bad. 
She should drink plenty of milk and 
buttermilk and eat foods which con- 


tain much calcium, such as cheese, cauli- 
flower, dried figs, dried beans, eggs, or- 
anges, spinach, and turnip greens. When 
the baby is weaned, it should eat tooth 
building foods—milk, vegetables, and 
fruit. 

| i 
Correct food is really the foundation of 
a mouth full of good, sound, white teeth. 
Good teeth three-score and ten years old 
should be the rule and not the exception. 
“The sound of the grinding” should not 
be low in normal old age. 


There is nothing more exasperating 
than toothacre. The poet Burns well ex- 
presses the pangs of an aching tooth in 
one of his splendid poems :— 


My curse upon your venom’d stang, (sting) 
That shoots my tortured gum alang, 

An’ thru’ my lug gies sic a twang, (ear) 
Wi’ gnawing vengeance, 

Tearing my nerves wi’ bitter pang, 

Like racking engines! 


When fevers burn, or agues freeze us, 
Rheumatics gnaw, or colic squeeze us, 
Our neibors’ sympatay can ease us, 
Wi’ pitying moan; 

But thee—thou hell o’ a’ diseases— 
They mock our groan! 


Where’er that place be priests ca’ hell, 
Where a’ the tones o’ misery yell, 

An ranket plagues their numbers tell, 
In dreadfu’ raw, 

Thou, Toothache, surely bear’st the bell, 
Amang them a’! 
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veready 


Layerbil 


“B” Batteries cost only 
a few cents more and 


last 25% to 30% longer 


LAYERBILT CONSTRUCTION 


Here is the exclusive Eveready Layerbilt 
construction. Only 5 solderings and 2 broad 


connecting bands, all other connections being 
made automatically. Waste space eliminated, 
Layerbilt construction is protected by patent. 








CYLINDRICAL CELL CONSTRUCTION 


This is a typical cylindrical cell “B” 
battery. It requires 29 fine wires and 
60 solderings—89 chances for trouble. 
Notice the waste of space between cells. 





SUCCESSFUL farmers are economical buyers and their overwhelming 
choice for Eveready Layerbilt “B” Batteries is based on the fact that 
Layerbilts offer much longer battery life than any other “B” battery. 

Look at the inside construction of the Layerbilt and you’ll know 
the reason why. Eveready Layerbilt “B” Batteries contain unique, 
patented fat cells and these are packed together tightly, filling all 
available space. In the Layerbilt you get more “active material” 
(power-producing elements) than is possible in a battery of equal 
size made up of individual cylindrical cells. 

And these flat cells are not independent of each other, but inter- 
dependent. One cell rests on top of the other, with direct contact 
from cell to cell. This does away with 60 solderings and 29 fine 
wires, necessary to connect the cells in the ordinary type of “B” bat- 
tery. You benefit, because the Eveready Layerbilt construction cuts 
out these 89 chances for trouble. 

There are two sizes of Eveready Layerbilt “B” Batteries. Medium 
Size No. 485 ($2.95), which will last 25% longer than Eveready 
Cylindrical Cell Battery No. 772, although it only costs 20 cents more. 
And Large Size No. 486 ($4.25), which will last 30% longer than 
the cylindrical cell Eveready Heavy Duty “B” Battery No. 770, 
though costing only 25 cents more. 

When you buy your next “B” battery, insist that it is one with 
the Eveready Layerbilt label. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago Kansas City New York San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide UCC) and Carbon Corporation 
Twesday night is Eveready Hour Night. East of the Rockies—9 P.M, Eastern Standard 


Time, through WEAF and associated N. B. C. stations. On the Pacific Coastes 
6 P.M. Pacific Standard Time, through N. B.C. Pacific Coast network, 





EVEREADY 
Radio Batteries 
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The Progressive Fa ‘ 
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vil. 






easy to pick. 






big stalk. 






5. Almost wilt proof—Stands 
or wet weather better. 








7. Longer staple lint (1-inch 







more, 


4. Full fruiting to the top of each 


6. Turns out more lint per acre 
and at gin (40% and more). 


1. Extra early—Beats the wee- 
2. Biggest boll cotton known— 


3. Large stalks and long limbs. 


dry 


and 


longer), brings 1 to 3 cents 


7 Reasons why 
you can make money 


by Planting Piedmont Pedigreed 
Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed 


These qualities possessed by no othe: 


cotton have made Piedmont Pedigreed 
the biggest prize and profit winner in 


cotton growing history. 
30 Bales on 10 Acres 
Piedmont Pedigreed holds an all time 
record of 30 bales on 


another 








and has won nearly all 
State Contest records 
during last six years. 
Exhaustive State and 
Government tests have 
proven that it will 
make more lint per acre than any other 
cotton ever grown. 

Don’t gamble with uncertain varieties or second- 


10 acres. It established 
record of 12 
bales on 5 acres in 1928 









hand 


strains this year. 
Pedigreed Seed cost no more. 
FREE BOOK AND LITERATURE 
Read what other farmers have done with this 
heavy yielding cotton. 
inated and developed it through years of experi- 
ment tell you what it will do for you. 


The purest Piedmont 


Let the man that orig- 














Don’t wait until planting time— 
Write NOW. 


iedmon 


PEDIGREED SEED FARM * 


J.O.M. SMITH, Owner -Manager 
Dept. G-1 





COMMERCE, GA. 




































| Find a Ready Market 


for Your Poultry 
the Easy Way! 


































An easy and 
a hatcheryman 


“Classified Ad Way.’ 


Farmer. 


in the South at a very low 


quick 
your extra cockerels and 
gg Ad in THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 


The testimonial below 


OST poultry raisers have a surplus which 
they want to sell at this time of the year. 


way 


pullets is to run a 


comes to us from 
who found it easy to sell the 


to dispose of 


HE KNOWS FROM EXPERIENCE 
“I am well pleased with results from my Classified Ads in Progressive 


I advertised and sold Brown Leghorn baby chicks and you can count on 
my advertising whenever I have anything to sell.” 


Martin’s Poultry Farm, R. E. Martin, Owner. 


cost. 


layton, Ala. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER will carry your advertisement before the best farmers 
Our five editions have a combined circulation of 
600,000. Look at the rate for each edition shown on the classified pages and see how 
little a Classified Ad does cost. 
You can also sell plants ,farm lands, farm machinery 

and other useful articles by using Classified Ads, 


Use Progressive Farmer Classified Ads. 





























The Progressi 


Ala. 








St enna, Lah, 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 

LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 

the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land before purchasing. 


ve Farmer 
igh, N. C. OU ; 


and Farm 


Woman 











We cannot try to adjust 





| THE TRIBE CHIEF SEZ— | 





EALIZING that for the last few 
months we have not been giving as 
much space to scouting as we should have 
liked to, 


Uncle P. F. has been good 
enough to give over 
all of his usual space 
this week to us 
scouts. We _ thank 
him for his courtesy. 


I wonder how 
many of you al- 
ready know the new 
council chief of your region? You ought 
to make his acquaintance, for he needs 
your help and codperation and you need 
his help too. Here are the new chiefs 
from our territory :— 

Region 9.—Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mex- 
ico—Hildon V. Collins, Belton, Texas. 

Region 5—Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Louisiana—Albert C. Hirsch, 
Ravenden, Ark. 

Region 6.—Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina—Wyatt Sewell, Braden- 
ton, Fla. 

Region 4.—Kentucky (also other states far- 
ther north)—Edward Tevis, Richmond, Ky. 

As Council Chief Hirsch says, ‘“With- 
out the aid of every scout the council 
chief cannot expect to place his region 
among the leaders.” 

This expressive paragraph about 
Lone Scout Thomas Robinson, 1119 Avon 
St., Charlottesville, Va., is taken from a 
recent issue of a local paper :— 

“Conforming to two important characteristics 
of the Boy Scout—preparedness and service— 
Tom Robinson yesterday afternoon responded 
in less than 20 minutes to the call of Scout- 
master Millikin and conducted a stranger 
through the city and to outlying points of 
interest.” 

I’m always glad to hear of incidents of 

this kind, scouts. 

These names have been received for 

the Correspondence Roll :— 

Roy Muller, Blackstock, S. C., 13 years old 

and a new scout, wants to hear from other 

members of the tribe. 

Luis De La Vega, 123 Clinton Ave., Brook- 

lyn, N. Y., who recently came from Porto Rico 

where he rescued a man, a woman, and a boy 

from the flooded streets of Guayanilla during 

the great hurricane there, requests that both 

boys and girls write to him. He writes Eng- 

lish and Spanish. 

Noah Mullally, Rt. 2, Walnut Grove, Ala., 

interested in church affairs and making friends 

happy. 

Dwight Nelson, Rt. 1, Danville, Ala., inter- 

ested in protecting birds and in passing scout 

tests. 

The Wild-Life Protective League of 

Lone Scouts deserves special com- 

mendation for the work they are doing. 

A Lone Scout in good standing who has 

attained the Sixth Degree or Second 

Class rank and who will take the prom- 

ise is eligible for membership. And this 

is the promise :— : 

1. I promise to do at least one of the fol- 

lowing :— 

(a) Build and set up two bird houses; 

(b) Build and set up one bird house and 
one bird bath; 

(c) Build one bird or animal 
tion, or, 

(d) Do the equivalent of one or more of these 
for some other form of wild life. 


2. I shall practice and work to promote 
wild life protection and try to influence others 
to do likewise. 

The keeping of that promise brings defi- 
nite protection to our wild life and not 
just talk only. 

I hope that many of you have taken 
part in some way in Anniversary Week, 
celebrating the twentieth anniversary of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

As the Georgia-Alabama Edition 
goes to press, all of the January re- 
ports for the efficiency contest have 
not been received, and it will be nec- 
essary to postpone the printing of 








feeding sta- 








Texas 





the January standing until next week. 


3 HOMES FOR MARTINS | | 


Qeours, now is a good time to dog 
good turn for the birds by putting up 
gourds for martins to make their nests in, 
They should be put up early for the first 
ones that come. These gourds should fe 
large enough to be comfortable for the 
tenants. The hole in the side which 
serves as door should not be too large 
or too small. About two inches in diam. 
eter is correct size. The gourds should 
be supported in the air by a pole several 
feet long. The pole shold be put up out 
in the open as the martin likes plenty of 
space. It is a wide-awake bird and likes 
to have its home so it can guard it easily, 
Never use tin cans for bird houses as 
they get too hot in summer. 

In building a bird home you should 
consider the things the bird needs which 
are comfort, nearness to food, and pro- 
tection. 

HOBSON ROUGHTON, LSO (5) 


Inverness, Ala. 





| A WINTER SHELTER 


|B ppheenairy the Thanksgiving holidays 
several friends and myself built a 
shelter to use during the winter months, 
It was built in a thick growth of young 
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pines to keep the wind out. Instead of a 
regular lean-to we made a double lean- 
to. This is much warmer than a regular 
with the roof sloping on one side. We 
got some scrap tin for our shelter. We 
laid poles to keep the tin down and to 
fasten the brush to. The brush for the 
tops and the sides was woven in the regu- 
lar manner. This shelter is very warm. 
During the first of December the temper- 
ature dropped to 20 degrees but we did 
not get cold. HOWARD McKENZIE. 
Gastonia, N. C. GC-LSC (15) 





| SET OUT SOME TREES | 

S SPRING is at our front door have 

you thought of what kind and how 
many trees you will want to set out oF 
plant? Asa true scout you will of course 
be thinking of this, or if you are not 4 
scout, as a good citizen of your state 
nation. Send to the United States De 
partment of Agriculture for bulletins 
on tree planting, their care, etc. 

Try and have a woodlot of your owl 
and work with it as you would another 
part of your crop and see the results 
Have growing in it such trees as pimG 
hickory, oak, cedar, etc. The pine is 
fastest growing tree in the South 
should be in every woodlot. If it does® 
grow in your community let me 
and I will send you some seed. 


For shade trees set sycamore, li ves 


walnut, cedar, chinaberry, crap 
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February 15, 1930 

magnolia, and elm. These are fast grow- 
ers and make an excellent shade. The 
crape myrtle and magnolia are also noted 
for their gorgeous flowers. 


Now, scouts and non-scouts, begin 
thinking of this and let’s work together 
for the benefit of those coming after us 
and for ourselves in later years. It would 
be cheating for us to destroy the timber 
of today and not replace at least a part of 
it. Let's make 1930 a banner year for 
reforestation. 


TURNER FOSHEE, LSD (12) 





| SCOUT FABLES: THE BOY | | 
AND THE DOG | | 


NCE there was a boy who had a dog 

for a pet. This dog was a very fine 
dog and his master was proud of him. 
The boy had taught the dog some tricks, 
among which was returning sticks which 
he had thrown. One afternoon while out 
playing with the dog the boy discovered a 
hornet’s nest. So, saying to himself he 
believed he would have some fun, he 
aimed a stick straight at the hornet’s nest 
for the dog to bring back. Not knowing 
where the stick was going, the dog ran 
for it. It happened that the stick hit the 
spot and the hornets came out upon the 
dog with great force, stinging him 
badly that he began to bark in agony. 
The boy thought this was great fun so he 
began to laugh. He laughed so hard he 
shut his eyes tight. 

The dog, not knowing what else to do, 
ran straight to his master, the hornets af- 
ter him. So the hornets went on his 
master. They both were so badly stung 
they could hardly get home. 

The boy sneaked to a mirror when he 





so 


got home to see how he looked and his 


mother saw him. 


own up to what he had done then. 


serves you right,” 
While receiving fi 


“I 


Of course he had to 


t 


his mother told him. 
t aid for himself and 


the dog he promised never to do that way 


again. 


But even today we find people who are 


like that, 
the moral of this tale: 
law No. 6. 


LEAMOND FAUST, LSB, 


cruel and thoughtless. 
Be kind—Scout 


(8) 


Hence 


727 8th Court West, Birmingham, Ala. 





| CHIEF JUSTICE HUGHES TO | 


| OUR BOYS 





HE appointment of 


to reprint the 
Boys” 
1926. 
lows :— 

In this 
opportunity 
hand 





do 


your 


CHARLES EVANS 

HUGHES time 
This will make every effort worth 
while and secure deserved rewards. 


ing. 


CHARLES E. 


best 
without 


Charles 


E. 


Hughes as chief justice of the United 
States Supreme Court makes it fitting 


country, 


lies 


HUGHES. 


at 


everywhere. 
The way to win suc- 
cess is to- study your 
particular job, 
all about it,and then 
every 
shirk- 


Hon. Charles Evans Hughes has been 
Associate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, Secretary of State, Repub- 
lican nominee for President, and a member 


of the World Court. 








He has exempli- 


“Success Talk for Farm 
he sent us in 


It is as fol- 


know 


fied by a life of distinguished service the 
message he sends our boys. 
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(Lesson for February 16, 1930: Matt. 8:1 to 
9:34.) 
I 
What does today’s lesson concern itself 


with? 
Ten miracles performed by Christ. 
II 
What happened just previous to Christ’s 
coming to the land of the Gadarenes? 


Christ had been preaching to the people 
on the shore of Galilee. Seeking to escape the 
multitude, he and his disciples crossed the 
lake. A storm arose which Christ stilled. 


Ill 
Who were the Gadarene madmen? 


The Gadarene madmen _ were 
relegated to caves along the seashore, where 
they dragged out a sordid existence. At 
times they were bound with chains, but these 
failed to hold them. They were rabid maniacs. 


IV 
How did Christ heal them? 
Christ observed a herd of 2,000 swine along 


demoniacs— 


the shore. Pork was unclean meat to the 
Jew. He commanded the evil spirits to pass 
from the men to the beasts. They did so. 
The herd then leaped from the cliffs and were 
drowned in the sea. 


Vv 

Where did Christ spend most of his time 
in Capernaum? 

When he was in Capernaum, Christ spent 
most of his time at the home of Peter, who 
had moved to that city from Bethsaida, where 
he resided when Christ enlisted him. 

VI 


When did the miracles listed in this lesson 
take place? 


In the month of May and in the autumn of 


28 A. D., the second year of Christ’s ministry. 


(195A) 23 


; vil 

What other important fact is recorded in 
this lesson? 

The calling of Matthew, a publican. 

Vill 

What was a publican? 

A publican was a tax collector appointed by 
Roman power to collect from the Jewish peo- 
ple. They were, for the greater part, dis- 
honest; and because of their practices they 
were hated by the Jews. 

Ix 

What was Matthew’s other name and how 
was he received by Christ? 

Matthew’s other name was Levi. Christ 
sat and ate with him after his enlistment, 
which caused much adverse criticism on the 
part of those who despised publicans. 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





(Copyright, 





“T don’t know why my answer wasn’t 
right. Teacher asked why we ought not 
to ever hit a girl, an’ I said because she 
might have a big brother.” 

“IT guess I would of made a better 
mark in the history test, but I thought 
all the time it was a geography exami- 
nation.” 








John Deere No. 336 Cotton 
and Corn Planter 
For Drilling Only, 





Planting accuracy, strength, 
and ease of operation—these 
are the features that make the 
John Deere Nos. 335 and 336 
Cotton and Corn Planters the 
favorites in this section. 

The No. 335 is a combina- 
tion check-row and drill plan- 
ter—successfully handles un- 
delinted seed. The No. 336 is 
for drilling only. 


Both are equipped with the 
John Deere Saw Tooth Picker 


See these money-makin 
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Accurate Planters for 
Cotton and Other Crops 


Wheel which insures proper 
distribution of cotton seed 
either when checking or drill- 
ing. The variable seed drop 
permits drilling or checking in 
three different quantities with- 
out changing plates. 

They also have the John 
Deere Natural Drop Seed 
Plates for corn or other crops. 

Beet and bean, and fertilizer 
attachments furnished as ex- 
tras. 


planters at yous Fae Deere dealer’s. 
Write John Deere, Moline, i, for Booklet HI- 


DEERE 





TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY Oe ELEMENT Ss 
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ECONO 


Fertilizer 


Qe ce cocne welt 















100 Lb&. 


NET WEIGHT 


is. 











No. I ( for heavy soils) 
15% 30% 15% 
Nitrogen Phosphoric Acid Potash 
No. 2 ( for sandy —) 
164%2% 164%  2142% 
Nitrogen PhosphoricAcid Potash 


One bag of NITROPHOSKA con- 
tains as much plant-food as four 
bags of the usual fertilizer. This 
means 9 saving to you in the cost of 
manufacture, bags, freight and 
handling. 





New York 
Plant City 





Raleigh 











BETTER and, MORE 


Progressive dealers throughout the South are handling 
NITROPHOSKA and CAL-NITRO. Write us, sending 
your dealer’s name and we will see that you are supplied. 


Ask for descriptive booklet Series 14 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 








MICAL 


Side-Dresser 








Cat-Nirro| 


201% 35% 


WNITROCEN LUMESTON 
n . 







NET WEIOMT 


Cax-NitRO 
20.5% Nitrogen 
35% Limestone 


CAL-NITRO possesses four marked 
advantages over other side-dressing 
fertilizers; (1st) it supplies nitrogen 
in both nitrate and ammonia form; 
(2nd) it supplies nitrogen at lower 
cost than other nitrate fertilizers; 
(3rd) it supplies limestone at no 
additional cost; (4th) it is free flow- 
ing, and is packed in even weight 
100-lb. bags that are easy to handle. 


Memphis Shreveport 








THETIC £'] NITROGEN 


Use MORE VITh OEY y for MORE PROFIT 
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Magnetic Milker 
on Your Own Cows 





The World's Best Milker. 


Milks better and faster. 
Produces more and 
cleaner milk. Gives you 
more pleasure and profit. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 6971 


New York, 165 Broadway 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Bivd. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 


Please send me, without ob- {Milker O 


4 : . : Separator 0 
ligation, full information on chock whieh 





Name 








Without Obligation 


aa SEND COUPON caeee 
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Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc., RECT from the world's largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easily erected. Permanent. Good 
looking. Alltypes and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time for action. Write for Roof- 


ing and Material Book No, 
‘gard FREE =_ 174 and for Garage Book. 



















SAMPLES EDWARDS MFG. co. 
BOOKS 224-274 Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 
: eye 6 
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The last word in a permanent silo. Write 

for illustrated literature explaining how 

we manufacture and =—— — _, 
Discount on Ea 


Special 
CONCRETE SILO CO., Bd. of Trade Bldg Le Loulsville, Ky. 























.S. GOV'T. JOB Ss 


All mer-women, 18-55, wanting Gov. 

Positions, paying $125- $250 month, can 
have this book FREE. Gives locations, 
opportunities, qualifications, etc. Write 
Instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St.Louis, Me. 
























FREE 


A GENEROUS SAMPLE OF 


AMAMI 
SHAMPOO 


Just send your name and address. You will 
receive a sample of this delightfully fragrant 
It dandruff, imparts a 

oa sheen to the hair and cleanses per- 
ly: no animal fats. Write. to 


PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Wi 
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The Voice of the Farm 


Opinions and Comments of Our Readers 


Hogs in South Alabama Pay 


REPORT of our hog sale from 
Hartford on January 30 shows that 
we sold ten cars, a total of 788 head, for 
$11,260.57. They were sold to W. C. 
Faulkner of Dothan and went to White 
Provision Company of Atlanta. This 
makes a total of 62 cars from Hartford 
this season, which brought a total of 
$65,761.90. Fifty cars were shipped dur- 
ing January from Geneva County, bring- 
ing a total of $50,276.50. One car of 
poultry was also shipped during Janu- 
ary, which brought $3,160.40, a total for 
the month of $53,420.90. 
J. F. PEACOCK. 
Geneva County, Ala. 


A Sizable Shoat 


AM sending you a picture of one of 

my neighbors and a pork hog raised 
by him. The man in the picture is J. T. 
Smith of “High Jackson” County, the 
home of hog and hominy. Mr. Smith has 
been living on Sand Mountain near 
Dutton, Ala., for 13 years. He is a very 
progressive farmer and has his corncrib, 


J. T. SMITH EXHIBITING THE BiG HOG 
WHICH HE RAISED 


and hay barn real close to 
He believes in the policy 
and growing what 


smokehouse, 
his dwelling. 
of “living at home” 
he needs to live on. 
The hog shown in the picture was 
raised by Mr. Smith and was farrowed 
March 9, 1927. It was butchered De- 
cember 5, 1929, and netted 950 pounds. 
He farms on an intensive, rather than 
an extensive, scale. Last year he grew 
550 bushels of corn on eight acres of 
Sand Mountain land, and nine bales of 
cotton on 12 acres. He also grows pota- 
toes, melons, and vegetables for the local 
market. He is what one would term “a 
real good hustler” but finds time for sport 
of which his choice is fishing and hunt- 
ing. W. A. BUFORD. 
Jackson County, Ala. 


A History Lover 

LIKE to wander through the fertile 

fields of the Coosa Valley watching 
the marvelous work of improved ma- 
chinery cultivating the same ground that 
De Soto saw the beautiful Indian maid- 
ens cultivating with forked sticks some 
390 years ago. 

I like to visit the townsite of the Coosa 
tribe of the Alabamas in Talladega 
County near Childersburg. I like to walk 
over the townsite picking up souvenirs, 
thinking of that beautiful spring day 
nearly 400 years ago when De Soto was 
being royally entertained by this tribe 
in all their pomp and glory, only to have 
these Spanish hordes deny them their 
God-given freedom a few months later 
and to slay their fellow tribesmen by the 
thousands at Maubelia on the Alabama 
River in Clarke County. 

I like to visit the battleground of 
Horseshoe Bend on the Tallapoosa River 
in Tallapoosa, County. I like to walk 








over the battleground, it is such a sacred 
spot to Alabamians. But I don’t like to 
look upon the marker on the little knoll 
nearby grown up in weeds and briers, 
forgotten by an ungrateful people. Here 
the noble Jackson whipped the Creek In- 
dians who denied us the right to farm 
these lands, rear and educate our chil- 
dren, and to make Alabama a great c\»m- 
monwealth rather than a common hunt- 
ing ground. 

I dislike to visit the graveyard near 
Sylacauga where these noble Tennesse- 
ans who fought in this battle and died 
for us lie buried in forgotten graves, un- 
honored, unsung, but heroes, every one of 
them. 

I like to visit Gadsden, that bustling 
city of the Coosa and one of the very 
few towns of the world which built a 
monument to a noble woman, LCmma 
Samson, the girl heroine of the Civil 
War. 

I like to look at the monument of Gen- 
eral John Pelham at Jacksonville in Cal- 
houn County, and to me the thought is 
sweet that I was born near the birthplace 
of this noble Confederate soldier. 

Finally, I like farming. I like the 
changes that come daily. I like the inde- 
pendence it gives, and last but not least. 
i like the assurance farming gives that 
when I lay my tools down at the close 
of the day no man can deny me the right 
to take them up again on the morrow. 

CHARLES LOUIS STEWART. 


Calhoun County, Ala. 


Likes Dr. Holland 


MONG the best features you pub- 
<% lish are the articles by the Rev. J. 
W. Holland. Everyone, both Christians 
and unbelievers, should read every ser- 
mon he writes. The Christian will be 
made stronger in his belief and better 
able to understand the strange ways of 
other people, sometimes his own family 
and friends. The unbeliever will see the 
truth in many ways and if he will only 
admit the facts as presented, he will be 
greatly benefited and should wish to be- 
come a Christian. 

Keep reminding us to do right. 
KARL G. DALY. 


Jefferson County, Ala. 


A Good Turkey Hen 


LIVE on a farm and raise turkeys. I 
am sending you a record of a turkey 
hen. In 1929 she laid 17 eggs and went 
to sitting. I set her on the 17 eggs and 
I set a chicken hen on seven turkey eggs. 
In all, 21 of the eggs hatched and I gave 
all the poults to the turkey hen. When 
the poults were three weeks old the old. 
hen began laying again. She laid 25 eggs 
and started to sitting. I broke her up 
and in a week she began laying again. 
She laid 28 and then she laid 22 and the 
last time I found her nest (November 5) 
she had laid 13. That was a total of 107 ; 
eggs. I raised 18 of the poults to an av- ; 

erage weight of 15 pounds. 
MRS. G. C. HAMER. 


Madison County, Ala. 
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AN ANCHOR POST SOLIDLY BRACED 


“The accompanying diagram is my method 
of putting in an anchor post for wire fences,’ 
says Ira Slayton, Randolph County, Arkansas. 
“One put up in this manner will always stay 
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A Doctor Witn Prenty Or 
“Horse Stwse ° 





Manufactured by 
BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COQ, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Lowest prices on wa- 
gons ever offered. 





Complete Line 
of 
WAGONS 
LOGGING 
EQUIPMENT 
HARNESS 
Stalk Cutters 





Made by one of Amer- 
ica’s best known 
manufacturers. Also 
low prices on roof and- 
house paint. Write for 
free catalog. 


MORGANS, Ine. 


Savannah, Georgia 
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To Mexican Bean Beetles, Cu- 
cumber and Blister Beetles and 
icken Lice _ B33 tro 





KILL : these pests that destroy 
beans, cucumbers, can- 

taloupes and squash. Dust with 
UO Cheap—1 pound makes 10 
pounds of effective insec- 

Safer to use than arsenics. 
Highly endorsed »y agricultu- 


ral experiment stations. 
Write for booklet, 







ticide. 





Dealers wanted. 
Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., 

Richmond, Va. 


— 





Paonnc ONY 34 199 


High Grade ented ian o- Cuts, ey s. Smooth 
Action, Close Cutting, Steel Clippers. Fine Barber C oor * nd Shea 
Send No Money. Pay Postman $1.99 and postage. Use 30 Days 
If not satisfied, return in good cone 100 and purchase pr prise will be 
refunded. STERLING CO. BALTI MORE, MD. 
——«! 








Bright new pieces. Large 
Dandy premium FREE with order for 4 rolls at 

Pay postman amount, Literature PRES 
LEVON-DEAN COMPANY, 






QUILT PIECES 


2 roll o 
Sizes. Big 2 lb. ro A 





plus postage. 
VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 























taut and eliminates the brace post. If ‘by any 
cause it should get slack, pry up end of brace | 
pole, block ‘up, and the thing is done.” j 













j & Masters Rapid Plant Setter in- 
fw creases tobacco profits on every acre— 

#7 by cutting planting cost and by assum 
9 ing a uniform stand, an even high qual-, 
ity crop that will sel at top market 
Setsan rs 15,000 













more on every acre. Anam 
tomatoes, ca age, sweet po! 
your dealer at once or write for free oe corataree 


P MASTERS PLANTER co, 
" @916 W. Grand Ave., Dept. K, CHICACT” 


MASTERS RAPID 
PLANT SETT! 
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A GOOD BUY 


You get the most for your money when 

u buy an Aermotor. When you need a 
new windmill you will buy an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor if you know how good it is. 
The Aermotor runs easiest, lasts longest 
and gives the best satisfaction. 

The owner.of the outfit shown here 
says, “I bought this Aermotor in June, 
1926. There has not been a day that it has 
failed to run sometime during the 24 hours. 
Thave had to do no hand pumping at all.” 


e+-- The Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is made to 
run,and Run and RUN. 
* -... The frictionless 
ee Roller Guide gives the 
.. pump rod a direct ver- 
i tical lift. 
«+.» Thereareno parts 
which need oiling oft- 
ener than once a year. 
The doubl: gears 

run in oil. The pitman 
bearings are automat- 

i ically oiled at every 
stroke. The galvanized 
wheel runs steadily 
and silently in any kind 

i of wind. 
| The Auto-Oiled Aer- 
| motor is all that a first- 
class windmill should 
be. The Aermotor 
Company also makes 
the umps and 
cylinders for use with 
windmills, 























AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road seo Chicago 


Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 





$2.00 allowed on any old 





ga’ ° 
trade it in for a brand new 
Diamond Iro: nm this ing 
ctory Offer! 


short-time introdu: 
Self 


Cuts ening time In half! 
froning delightfully easy, 
and com: ortable in any home 
hot stove drudgery forever! Use it anywhere, indoors or out- 
feet bothe 
oth- 
Lasts a 


. Beats gas or electricity. Cheaper to 

hours’ Be xe attachments, cords, wires er thes’ 
eo , regulated uniform heat. : 
5 oe priced. Guaranteed. te othevoned 


Trial! } 


er and Free Tria 
. Norisk, no obliga e 
and address today. . nse. No ex 
AKRON LAMP Co. pital neede 
iron Bidg. — Akron, Ohio. ork 


Now alow Ki nd. % 00 


































Copper Steel Wire 

a] TTY Amazing New Dis- 
ReSs= STEEL WIRE 
4 es my fence 
mal —? last at leas 
L. TWICE as_ long 

PS faorctnars f 

vi a yor 

loses fence mone 1 Get 
ad New Catalog 
“ite eS 
encing 
Netting Posts, Gates, Barb Wire and 

many other farm and home needs, Di: 
from factory . Freight paid. Over a million 
satisfied customers. talog Free. ras 
Brown Fence & Wiré Co., Dpt.5572A, Memphis, toon, 
















made to your measure in the 
latest style, would you keep 
and wear it, showit to your 
friends, let them see our 
beautiful samples and 
splendid new styles? Could 
‘ou use $3.00 an hour fora 
ittle spare time? Just write 
a letter or postal or fill out 
and mail coupon below for 
my big new Swatch Line 
Sample Outfit and my new, 
special offer FREE. Even 
you don’t care to be agent, 
send anyway and learn how 
to get all your own clothes 
FREE. Fill out coupon i 


. ASHER 
' BANNER vance ce. 
ept. 432 cago, 
Dear Sirs—Send me your special offer, all FREE. 


SIS 00 cccosubehansis sanigediinen 
S.& No. 


oe: POO e eee ee Coeeeeseeeeseeeeesee® 


young folks that thinks so much of their 
old folks. 


L See Ay The Ads 


ads in this paper. 
fine letters here from young folks that’s 
got old folks it’s kinder hard to get away 
from them. 
paper is jam full of 
fine ads about all 
kinds of things I 
want to know some- 
thing about. 
I get my piece wrote 
I’m goin’ to set 
down and read ever 
one of the ads 
whether I get time 
to read anything else 
in the paper or not. 
You may want todo 
the same thing when you get through 
readin’ what I’ve wrote. 

I can always tell when folks is readin’ 
my pieces in this paper. I can tell by 
the letters they write me. Why, I didn’t 
think that piece I wrote about wantin’ to 
print the picture of old folks in my piece 
in the paper had had time to go nowhere 
when here come letters with pictures in. 
Here is the first picture that come. It is 
a good one. I want you all to take a 
good look at it. I sure would love to 
have a piece of that cake. Here's the 
picture :— 











BILL CASPER 








This 
Truett Walker at Alexander, Texas. She 


picture was sent me by Mrs. 
says it is S. H. Bristow and his wife 
who live at Dublin, Texas. Mrs. Walker 
says they are her old man’s grandpa and 
grandma. They don’t look like they was 
71 years old do they, but they are and 
there ain’t but two weeks difference in 
their ages. The cake they got was Grand- 
ma’s birthday cake because the picture 
was took on her birthday. They farm 
for a living. 

Now ain’t that fine. Here are some 
fine old folks and a young woman 
thought enough of them to send me their 
picture to print in the paper. They are 
lucky they got grandchildren like that. 
Sister Walker how about sendin’ us your 
picture ? 

I got a lot more good pictures a’ready 
but I can’t print them all at once. I 
sure am glad to hear from so many 


I’m goin’ to print ever picture 
I possibly can. Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 
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I RECKON I ought to be readin’ the 
But I got so many 


I see the 


When 
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New J The Improved F oll 


Cultivator with 
Fertilizer Distributor 


Side Dresses and Coven ! 
Two Rows at a Single Trip- 


Saves labor, hastens maturity, increases yields. 


4 el, 
Wm. J. Oliver Plows 


Have You Tried This 
Superior Popular Priced 
Chilled PI 


The Fowler Cultivator and Distributor does a 
complete job of cultivating and distributing 
your side dressing in one operation. The 
blades of the cultivator to which the distrib- 
utor is attached destroy all grass and weeds, 
mulch the soil and mix it thoroughly with 
your side dressing. No other equipment gives 
such splendid results in applying top dressing 
to growing crops. Handles lumpy soda per- 
fectly. Can be adjusted to apply 50 to 500 
pounds per acre. The distributor and culti- 
vator can be bought separately or in combi- 











Preferred by many lead- 
ing farmers for more 
than 20 years. 











The Improved 


\ Cultivator and Distributor 


nation. 
nitrate of soda. 


The Harriman Mfg. Company 


P. O. Box 263 Harriman, Tennessee. 


Harriman Mfg. Co., 
P.O B 


Harriman, Tenn. 


Mail me free information regarding the Im- 
proved Fowler Cultivator, with Fertilizer Dis- 
tributor. 

REG. U.S. PAT. OFe PUD ds 5:5. 9u'5000 ties bene ach bees caeences meeene 
Address 


Endorsed by largest producers of 


See your dealer or write us. 


ox 263 




















and more profit. 
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| NORTH CAROLINA GROWN COTTON SEED 


Early maturing productive types of standard varieties insure large yields 
Write for special prices being named now. 


W. H. MIXSON SEED COMPANY, 


Growers and Shippers. 


Charleston, S.C. 




















FREE TO FARMERS | 
The Cutaway Harrow Company, Higganum, Connecti 
cut, are sending free to farmers two well-known books, 
“The Soil and Its Tillage’ and the Clark “Cutaway 


Catalog of disk harrows and plows. The first book con- 
tains much valuable information about modern farming 
methods; it tells how to get bigger and better crops 
i sss time, labor and money. 

wine Clark “Cutaway’’ Catalog describes the ‘Cut- 
away’’ line of disk harrows from the Baby Cultivator 
and One Horse Harrow to the Double Action Tractor 
Harrows. It tells about special machines for special 
work such as the Bush & Bog Plow and Harrow, Orchard 
Plows, Single Action Extension Harrows, Smoothing 
Harrows, and others. The catalog also explains why 
disks with edges FORGED sharp, a feature found only 
on genuine Clark ‘Cutaway’? harrows, STAY sharp and 


do not crack, break or chip. 

Send for these two books today. A postal will do. 
Address THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 367 
Main Street, Higganum, Conn. 





PP nen, 


Don’t Miss Thils 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 
Woman’s World Regular Pret 


Our Special Price 

McCall’s 25 

The Progressive Sema 1 am 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








any desire 
hill in a day’s planting! 

Plates for DRILLING Cotton Seed, 
and for corn, cane and L ROW 
CROPS also furnished. Full line of 
models, Riding and Walking, with or 


without Fertilizer. 
See your Ledbetter dealer, or write 
today for full information. 
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Plants Cotton Bunched In Hills or Drilled {; 

Without complicated attachments, the LEDBETTER, now ff, 

Cell” Hill Drop Cotton Seed B, 
Plate, will plant any desired amount of seed bunched in hills at 7 

distance between hills, and positively will not skip a 4 


furnished with the proven “Scoop- 


[<The LEDBETTER. 


“FORCE-FEED” 


PLANTER 
IS THE BEST "HILL DROP" 














“You said it would plant all day ° 
without missing a hill. I will go you ® 
one better ..... I planted 65 acres 
WITHOUT MISSING A HILL!” 
—Geo. W. Wagnon, Stratford Ok. e 








e 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO., 602 Elm’St., Dallas, Texas § 
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q 1 || Zhe Trend of the Markets 


- Satisfied 


Covington Users 
wrote thin 


120 BALES ON 106 ACRES 


“I am pleased to give you my experi- 
ence about your planter. There is no 
doubt it is the best planter I ever used 
and I have been planting cotton 42 years 
in the Mississippi Delta. On 106 acres I 
have ginned 120 bales of cotton and have 
some 5 or 6 bales to gin yet. With the 
old style planter and method of planting 
I never made over 46 bales on this land, 
and I give your planter and method the 
credit for this big increase in the yield.” 
—B. Tonnar. 


MADE 100% MORE COTTON 


“Mr. Covington, I have made at least 
100% more cotton with your planter, con- 
sidering the heavy weevil infestation. 
It is the best and only all-round planter 
I ever saw. I wish you greater suc- 
cess.”—B. F. Howard, Talladega, Ala. 


NEVER THINNED A HILL 


“TI would not take $100.00 for your plant- 
er if I could not get another. Will make 
one-third more this year than ever made 
before under same weather conditions 
on both old and fresh land and with 
half the hoeing. Never thinned out a 
stalk. I want to thank you for both dis- 
coveries, the planter and method.”—E. N. 
Crider, Pearson, Ark. 


BEST STAND IN 9 YEARS 


“Planted 56 acres cotton and 36 acres 
corn. Got best stand had in 9 years. 
Sold $18.00 worth seed would have used 
had I not planted with a Covington. 
Last year I had 5 hoe hands, this year 
two 12-year-old children did all my hoe- 
ing and they did not work all the time. 
Would not take $100.00 for mygCovington 
Planter.”—J. R. Lee, Rose Bild, Ark. 


BEST ON THE MARKET 


“Ship me 10 of your No. 10 models. I 
tried your planter out last year and I 
am convinced that it is the greatest and 
best cotton planter on the American mar- 
ket, and I never expect to plant with 
any other planter. We are planting 200 
acres cotton and can save the cost of 
several planters in one season by using 
yours, and, too, we find we get better 
stands. In fact, the only stand we got 
last year was where we used your plant- 
er.”—W. T. Hurst, Egypt, Ga. 


HE following represent average 


prices at designated markets, except 


peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Pre-war 


Chicago:— . Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled 16... .$0.05%4 $0.05% $0.07 


Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. 
Hogs, average, cwt. 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz 
Be, FO, BONS, Be ok vciccsavccces 
Butter, extras, 1b. 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu..... 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton 

New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, tb. 
Potatoes, L. I. No. 1, 150-16. sack.. 
Apples, Jonathan, good to fancy, bkt. 


> 


+tNorthern Round Whites. |\No. 3. 





2 3714, 
2.374, 
9.50 
11.65 


5.00 
2.00 
tNo. 4. 

















TIMELY GARDEN AND 
ORCHARD JOBS 


TEN THINGS TO DO NOW 


1. Fruit buds will soon start swelling. 
Scale spray must be given before that 
time. 

2. Has the garden had a coat of manure 
this winter? If not, put it on now and 
make it heavy. 

3. In buying fertilizer for field crops 
get enough for liberal applications to 
fruit trees and vegetables. F 

4. Plant English peas, spinach, mus- 
tard, and kale as soon as the ground is 
in condition for planting. 

5. Put in a supply of spring and sum- 
mer spray materials, as spraying will 
not wait when the time comes to do the 
work. 

6. Treat all garden seed, as well as 
sweet and Irish potatoes, with a disin- 
fectant before planting. This will pre- 
vent many diseases. 

7. Set cabbage and onion plants this 
month or early next. They will mature 
considerably earlier than those planted 
in spring. 

8. If the garden was not fall plowed, 
be sure to break it the very minute the 
| weather is dry enough, remembering this 
will cause the soil to dry out and warm 
up earlier. 

9. A wheel hoe or garden plow is ‘needed, 
even though there is still much work 
for thé old fashioned spading fork, hoe, 
rake, etc., to do. Let’s secure one. 

10. For early crop sweet potatoes bed 
seed now or within a few weeks. Figure 








basis. Buy for cash, save money, and be 
independent. B. L. MOSS. 


CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


| By CARLTON WILLIAMS 








1= YOU WANT TO A= 
BE AN ANGEL AND 
WITH THE ANGELS 
FLY= JUST STEP OFF 
OF THE CURBSTONE 
AS THE CARS GO 
WHIZZING BY] & 





JIMMY WALKER 
ROCKINGHAM 2 
COUNTY- VA. = 


OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


Jack and Jill went over the hill 
To get some gasoline, 
They stopped to light a cigarette, 
Since that they’ve not been seen. 
-Sent in by Lucille Warren, 
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you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save aj 


the pigs —drive out the worms, save f 
hogs to market in less time. To prove ita 
' I'll Give You a $1.00 Pa 


of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and 
I'll send 


ace to 
&. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1602, Milwaukee, 


—. 








ashing 
» Quickly, with with 
ic, soil and fertilizer 

20 days our risk. 





With RAY-ZEM 


Over thirty thousand turkey raisers 
used Ray-zem last year. This won- 
derful preparation is the talk of the 
Turkey World as a disease preven- 
tive. Use it for breeding stock as 
well as poults and growing birds. Trial 
size, 00; Pin $2.50 $5.00; 


J - Quart, . 
¥% gal., $8.50; gal., $12.85. Order today 
Money back ¢f you are not satisfied. 

EVERARD-MORRIS CO., 904 Rice St, St. Paul, Mie, 


BARGAIN OFFER! 
Marve Fine 





TTRACTIVE 
LECASE MAL 





time to buy, get 
AERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW CO. 
F -64 Nashville, Tenn. 





je STERLING razor on 30 day 
ot conn nothing, ing Hee 


Men Wanted 





. Ww railroad f: to Nashville. Le train to. 
MADE $200 MORE COTTON S35 ere Cutan County, Als | SSSRSRca eae aa 
{Your planter save, me $40.00 worth of When tis menbes cow tr thie, Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville,Tem 
chopping an on now how ma y # r : . 
seed. I know I made $200.00 more of cot- és eo hegen to gone his tail. 
: Well, I never,””’ was his comment, 


S 
ton, and I will want another one next . ¢ a ‘ ‘ sie ae 
eee eae plone, st || Saving as Well as Maki There's a mule that's been in jai” ADVERTISERS GET RESULTS! 
rene , me —sSent in by Estelle Calhoun, * : 
MADE MORE COTTON THAN EVER OR MANY years The Progressive Dooly County, Ga. in The Progressive Farmer. 
BEFORE Farmer has c i & 
, armer has talked about the evils of HONORABLE MENTION CHICKEN ADS— 

“p am about done gathering my first time prices, and I am sure this has been, ¢ Mammash, Jochem Conaty, Fle 
crop planted with your planter and have ; ae - , . ty, Sta. = 
made more cotton on the same land than one of the influences that has gone far Carrie Lily Deavours, Fayette Co., Ala. , STOCK ADS 
I have made in a number of years. I toward diminishing this evil. But even Icie Holmes, Morgan County, Ga. 
wouldn’t give it for any planter I ever yet, we have far too many farmers who SEED ADS— 


aah. :, Wahine, Reagan, Tenn. are buying on credit and paying exces- ‘unt HH t PLANT ADS— 
sively high prices and high interest rates Aunt let fays Send di d ill help you 
' . end your ad in and we will he 
ary ‘ when they settle in the fall. ae ; By R. QUILLEN acinien and display copy for best pa 
é There is no economic justification (Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 
Covington R for such a system. Even the tenant 
Planter Week! should be in position to buy for cash; for, 
aie ote as a landowner, I find that advancing ‘ 
af ya cash to tenants, weekly or monthly, gives j ; i 708, Se, Dinning 2 
year is greater than . them a feeling that a man, without cash ae Brand new large pleest @ 
oo in his pocket and dependent upon grocer- “yas. only $216 
Watch for our full ies doled out at time prices, cannot feel. 1 
page ad March |. As for the landowner, small or large, if 


he is buying at time prices he is simply 
W. F, COVINGTON buying at prices he cannot afford to pay. 
But even so, I know farmers who with 

Headland, Ala. farms unencumbered regularly pay $5 to . 4 

Sa iy etme wean ew qumt eam cum eins eas ees eee WH PLL A& ton more for fertilizers to get the No Money 


W. F. COVINGTON, privilege of paying for them in the fall. 


Headland, Ala. If enough cash was not saved from / SEND NO MONEY 
























































Please rush me your free booklet which last year’s crop to enable otie to pay cash ot SOLID cold eftect, guaranteed 25 
; 


aod thn'Co — hin eS Method for this year, then money should be bor- SS a ht a A gg 
v1 on 1 TO t x . . . “ 4 id Hy ° ial. . a e 

g p Planter rowed to get on a cash basis. Even if it It’s one o” the mercies 0’ Providence | Bip Athee—tiands, 
s o> KO 


is necessary to give a mortgage on some- ‘hat no matter how ugly a woman is she MONEY. Pay 
argain Sa 


EE ais SRSSEAosnaneheesseadssescteeescshese thing to get the money, this is better than 4 enjoy lookin’ at some part of her | B2l*'$3.97 
= paying the 25 to 50 per cent extra that ‘/at’s all right an’ forget the rest of it.” | on’ Smal” 
HY seeerseeseeeeerseseeeneeerses time prices mean. If he is not already “Far as I know I’ve never done nothin’ | Bace it 
ian Deiat independent of the time prices yoke, no to desecrate a church, except once when 
senecescecvores sees. seeeerccere farmer can have a higher business aim J was young I cleaned my finger nails 


ro for the new year than to get on a cash durin’ prayer.” Drader Today. 
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‘Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
upon proper care and manage- 
Readers are warned to exercise 
precaution and beware of 
Baby chicks 


pendent 
ment. é 
every sanitary prec 
contaminated drinking water. 


Sa 


You hoy , : ; 
—save al] must have a generous supply of pure 
d and gy water. Drinking vessels harbour germs 
cage and ordinary drinking water often be- 
d address comes contaminated and may spread dis- 
; Hog Fat, ease through your entire flock and cause 
onan the loss of half or two-thirds your hatch 


before you are aware. Don't wait until 
vou lose half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Remem- 
ber that in every hatch there is the danger 
of some infected chicks—danger of diar- 
rhea in some form and other loose bowel 
and intestinal troubles. Don’t let a few 
chicks infect your entire flock. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won't lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. 
These letters prove it: 


fi 


= 
3 
5 


0 He 





Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
in Raising Baby Chicks 
“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so I thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to lose 
a great many of the little downy fellows 
from bowel troubles, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Dept. 90, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko Tablets for use in the drinking 
water of baby chicks. I used two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after 
using the Tablets and my chickens are 
larger and healthier than ever before. 
I have found this Company thoroughly 
reliable and always get the remedy by re- 
turn mail.’—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Bea- 
consfield, Iowa. 
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Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die by 
the dozens. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally 1 sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box 
of their Walko Tablets to be used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.” 





You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko Tablets entirely 





ile, Tess, at our risk—postage prepaid—so you can 
—— see for yourself what a wonder-working 
nnnnet remedy it is when used in the drinking 
ULTS! water for baby chicks. So you can prove 


—as thousands have proven—that it will 
teduce your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for a 
Package of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
Water and watch results. You'll find you 
Won't lose one chick where you lost doz- 
ens before. It’s a positive fact. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
Steatest little chick saver you ever used. 

¢ Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of our guarantee. 


Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
8gists and poultry supply dealers. 
WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 90, 


Waterloo, Iowa 


PEACHY $5.00 rer 100 & up. 
APPLE TREES... 


Oma)! 
Pear, Panes lots, Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Apples, 
ental Trees Vine ees oe. Hate. Shede and 
rabs. Catalog in colors FREE 
NURSERY CO., Box 22, CLEVELAND. TENN. 
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ities to fill this afternoon!” 


Itt 


od WES 


HOME MISSIONS 
did 





Old Lady—‘*Where you get all 
nickels, sonny?” 
Sonnie—“‘Down at the church.” 
Old Lady—“Did you steal them, you naugh- 
ty boy?” 
Sonnie—“Oh, no; 
money is all for the heathens. 
atheists, so I took a handful.” 


WHY NOT? 

Exam. Question—State the number of the 
last amendment to the U. S. Constitution, 
and tell for what the amendment provides. 

Ruth’s Answer—The Nineteenth Amend- 
ment: Equal Suffrage—the women have a right 
to suffer as well as the men, 


Me and pa is 


ACCORDING TO CIRCUMSTANCES 
Ike—“Is ‘well-fitting’ vun void or two?” 
Abe—“Are you making out a bill or send- 

ing a telegram?”—Amherst Lord Jeff. 


SALES RESISTANCE 
First Salesman—‘Meeting with much sales 
resistance lately?” 
Second Salesman—“Yes. I ran into two 
brooms and three bulldogs yesterday.” 


BUSY DENTIST 


Dentist (just off for a round of golf, to as- 
sistant)—“If anyone should inquire, Miss 
Brown, I’m away on business. I have 18 cav- 


THE CHAMPIONS 
And speaking of umbrellas—a man entered 


those 


the minister said that this 


A Tonie 


will make your hens PAY 


Now is the time to give your hens a good 
poultry tonic. They have been on winter 


_ | oon eer 
ee eee feed 


Lbs — 
POULTRY prescRIPTION-. “evra? 
\ es) 
pouLTRY, 
a 


\e rgresimweie 


S hain nama 
Vi 
= 





Poultry 


— MINERALIZED — 


An iron and nux vomica tonic containing valuable mineral and vegetable 
ingredients scientifically compounded to produce an effective tonic, 
appetizer, conditioner and regulator. Get a 
supply from your dealer today. We guarantee results. 





Graudate Ontario Veteri- 


tonic to tone up their systems and prepare 
S¥| them for the heavy work ahead. A few 
cents invested now will return a hundred 
fold. 
regularly with all feed— 


Dr. LeGear’s 


Help your chicks get the right start. 


Dr. LeGear’s __, 
Chick Tablets i “ Book 


—An Intestinal Astringent— 
Has a mild antiseptic 
effect on the drinking 
water. Is very beneficial 
as an intestinal as- 
tringent. Get a can 


| panel “oa Comnet a fa  seeation = care and feeding 
s s guar- try. ‘ake coupon to your 
Dr.L.D.LeGear,V.S. ~ anteed. 7 local dealer. If he does not have book, 


7 
Dr. L. D. LeGear Z 


tied a card to it on which was written:— 


” 


fighter. Back in ten minutes. 


was added :— 


tance runner. Won’t be back at all.” 


OBEDIENT WIFE 


Drake—‘‘Sometimes. 
and never mind me,’ 
Answers. 


SLIGHTLY INCONSISTENT ~ 


she always 


the hired girl got the other day from one 
her most ardent admirers. 
“Dear Tillie,” wrote the dashing lover. 


from your dear eyes. 


for one word from your lovely lips. 
ways, Your Jimmy.” 

“Fr. &. 
rain,” 


a hotel, placed his umbrelia in the stand, and 
“This umbrella belongs to a champion prize 


When he returned the umbrella was gone. 
The card, however, was still there and on it 


“Umbrella was taken by champion long dis- 


Clark—“‘Does your wife really obey you?” 
When I say, ‘Go ahead 
does.’ 


Speaking of valentines reminds us of a letter 


I'll be over Saturday night if it don’t 


nary College, 1892. Thirty- 








Medicine Co. 7 


eight years of veterinary St. Louis, Dr. L. D. LeGear, V.S. 
practice. Eminent authority Mo. wo 4116 Beck Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
on diseases of poultry and Your 
stock. Nationally known CC SNE I 
ultry expert and breeder. 
oted author and lecturer. 


4 Address.ccccccccccsseeeseseseseeee sees ee esse eeeeseseee 
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Today 


for a long time and should be given a 


Don’t wait. Start today by mixing 


Prescription 


60-day 


4 
“ Free 


Give them— 


f. This coupon is good for 
a “Dr. LeGear’s Complete 
7 Poultry Guide and Feeding 
7 Manual.” 50 pages; 92 sub- 

jects; 59 illustrations. A valu- 


send coupon with 4c to pay postage 


and mailing, to— 














average farm income low. All but a sma 








HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY —Copyrisht, 1930, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 





jes’ so; I ’clare to goodniss, I gits tiahed 





093 Broadway, Dept. H-67, N.Y.C. 





0 white folks’ ways some times! 





ly SHO LAKS DE KIN’ 
o' CLOES Boss 

WEAHS —-I1 DONE 
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000,000. 
















500,000 Farmers 


Have Borrowed from the 12 Mutual 
«Federal Land Banks a Billion and a Half 
+/Dollars at an average interest rate of 


would swim the mighty ocean for one glance 
I would walk through a 
wall of flame for one touch of your little hands. 
I would leap the widest chasm in the world 
As al- 


5.4% 


HIS $1,500,000,000 in long-term loans secured by first mortgages on their farms 
provided much needed capital during a F poveee when funds were scarce and the 


ercentage of these farmers have met 


their obligations. The 12 Banks have total capital, legal and other reserves and un- 
rofits aggregating more than $84,000,000. Their total assets exceed $1,300,- 
he net carrying value of the real estate, sheriffs’ certificates and similar items 


owned by the 12 banks on November 30, 1929, 
was only 1.1% of their assets, 

The services of the 12 Banks and the National 
Farm Loan Associations through which the loans 
are made have been of inestimable benefit and 
they will increase in the future. 


The 12 Federal Land Banks are located at 


Springfield, Mass. New Orleans,La. Wichita, Kan. 
Baltimore, Md. St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Tex. 
Columbia, S. C. St. Paul, Minn. Berkeley, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Nebr. Spokane, Wash, 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Boss en mistis alluz wants ev'thing did 








Little 


tales that keep the little ones happy and contented evenings and rainy days. 
bookle I 126 illustrations, printed on good paper and tells 
lar treasure house of joy for the youngsters. This delightfu Librarv for 
pictures and over 45 pages of reading, 
MOTHER GOOSE 
ANIMAL A. B.C. 


k large clear type and 

isar 

colore 
LitTT' © RED RIDING HOOD 
NOari AND HIS FAMILY 


This complete Little Folks of 8 booklets as described will be sent_to you postpaid as a reward for 
a one ee & ae yearl; Cae ey fo Some Circle ae cents. Your neighbor will be glad to hand 
juarter year iP such an resting magazine, or may send your own subscription 

or & year atance and enslene Mo minaes ated 





STORIES 


These are stories that never grow old, stories the children love to hear over and over again. the old favorite 
y 





Folks Library 


This dandy little set of eight 
eight entrancing stories, It 
Little Folks has more than 

booklet: 

GOLDILOCKS 
OUR PETS 


each story complete in a separate 
CHILDHOOD A. B. C. 
SIMPLE SIMON 




















































Alabama, 
editions 





This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 
and Florida. 
as per 


covering Georgia, 
It will pay many advertisers to use other 


list below. 





classified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
Give two good ref- 
preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


Count as one word each initial, 
including each initial in your name and address. 
erences, 








The Progressive Fars 


















































































































































































































































































Edition— Cireculation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— Display Classified— 
laint Georgia-Alabama .... 105,000 Ga. Aile.. 08 Dis....022 Te per word $7.00 per inch 
State plainly pare ete 150,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 9c per word $8.50 per inch 
what editions you Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 j=. ©, og BE 10c per word $9.50 per inch 
wish to use. Mississippi Valley... 115,000 Miss., La., Ark. enn. 7e per word $7.00 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Kentucky-Tennessee . 80,000 Ky., Middle and EB. Tenn. 6c per word $4.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED aps 

Mail your ad with remittance two weeks All five editions..... 600,000 Whole South ........... 35c per word $32.50 per inch Your ad set in larger type is te 
ip advance of publication date. Additional tinctive and attractive. Note rates 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. inch in table. ve 
we POOOOOOOOOO poorer on ooee COCO OOOOOOOOO Peveeree OOOCCOOO POPOO POOP ODOC D OOO DOOD DOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOD 

° 
Farms For Sale or Rent Cabbage—Collard—Onions Beans Cotten 
Frostproof | Cushage plants, unhurt by freeze, post- Bur St Pod Beans and all other Cook 1010.—Has long led in variety tests. Key 
Georgia paid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75. Expressed, $2 thou- pardon boom. ringjets —. Senay Ge. pure at gin: recleaned; $1.50 bushel, f.o.b. AR 
sand C wt. free Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga —_—-_——— - ——_——_-———- Pearson, Alexander City, Ala. 

“Gold old Georgia, happy end, ’ so runs the song Early Speckled Velvet, 120 “pounds $2.75. Cash with : as 
We are in the heart of ‘Georg Set our list of farms hem ge Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Immediate = order Cash Trading Co Enterprise, Ala —~ =. a oe pees —y ey high 

3 a t - ' an shipment. eading varieties; $2 per 1,000, amy quam- ~~ > Spoons Eg Sos : : bags: per #ermination; 75 hundrec a ‘ ‘undred 
before you buy. Rhodes Realty ‘co. Forsyth, Ga. tity. Prompt shipment or money back. Catalogue free. ~.. my pe ee 7S fa Ig Lexington Hay Co., Lexington, Tenn. 

Texas Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. Alabama. ie vo : a “ eee Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, direct from the orig. 

~ Moss- packed frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Mathews Soybeans have proven to hundreds that they inator. 100 pounds $4.50. Official record unapproached, 

Why keep on paying rent pi a you. , ay good § We've got ‘em, we don’t have to grow ‘em. Postpaid: «double the crops of any other variety. Full information, Buy direct. J. BR. Cleveland, Stratton, Miss. 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Collect, $2.25 thousand. Or Mathews, Lovett, Ga. cea “ : . 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 der now Vickers Plant Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. otha tel i - a, A limited supply of L ned < 00k’ S _Big Boll Wik. 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% a. Ts Soybeans. Mammoth Yellows $1.80; ‘Tokios $1 80 ; stant cotton seed, recleaned and carefully selected 
interest Cotton sure crop ‘yielding one-fourth to one- ~ Reliable Onion Plants Crystal Wax: 500, “$1: “7,000, Laredos $4: Otootans $6; Ziloxis $3. Winstead-Smith Priced right. Spann & Hammond, Dothan, Ala, 

7 , ie tai : 75 Os ‘rate b. Devine. Co Ransomville, 

half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops $1.75; postpaid. Crate 6,000 plants $4, f.o.b. ————— - : 

dependable and make good profit. These lands located 00d plants, full count, satisfaction guaranteed or Genuine Otootans. F6.: 25; Laredos, $4.25; Biloxis, WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED 

in Terry, Gaines, ani Yoakum counties; good oe. "Devine. — and Briscoe and Lytle Plant ¢3.19; Mammoth Yellows, $2. Large lots cheaper. ROWDEN 40—two bales per acre; 50 bolls 
aT > » ‘ s P is “pet : Ps . > ~ St. > 

schools, roads and fine climate « For ‘e--y folder eves, =< = SS ae Satisfaction | guaranteed Wm. P. Wannamaker, St to pound. Strong inch staple. Big ball 

write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 yri &., Cabbage and Termuda On! ion plants: 500 postpaid $1. Matthews, - ACALA 37-6; 1 1-16 inch staple; 38% lint, 

Lubbock, Texas. Expressed, dollar thousand, any quantity. Water- Select recleaned Early “Speckled Velvets, $1.40 ie: The finest hill cotton. EARLY DELFOS, 

a = as melon seed from fine strains, hand saved uniform large el; Osceola St ss, $1.65; Pedigree \ Bunch, $2.50; 

cut red melons. Stone Mountain. dollar pound; wat- Otootans, $5.25: Mammoth Yellows, $2.10; Laredos, the best long staple for Delta and Black 
Plants sons, 75e, Farmers Exchange, Pavo, Ga. $4.25. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga lands. Prices you can afford to pay. 
tn atl — a ‘ A a 
Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants.—Open Grow cotton you can always sell, 

NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS field grown, well rooted, strong. Treated seeds. —_- Corn LOY E. RAST, NEWPORT, ARK. 

by mail, the buyer is expected t ay transportation bage, each bunch fifty mossed, labeled with variety = . er a ali 

charges unless "the gavertion ‘quetee a "Tvamala name; Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield,  ., For Sale. empresa eens poy Corn, — 

price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- Succession, Copenhagen, Early Dutch, Late Dutch; post- $3.5 per bushel V. T. Whatley, Reynolds, Ga. . Council Toole Cotton Seed.—Select seed, $1 bushel 

tions between our plant acivertisers and buyers paid: 200, T5c; 300, $1; 500, $1.25: 1,000, $2; 2,500, Improved Golden Dent, Hastings Prolific, Neal’s Slight mixed, 75c. Seed saved from cotton that made 
$4.50. Express collect: 2, 500 50 Onions: Prize- Paymaster Perfect seed. Bushel $2.50 Colma’s, bale to acre 1929. Sherrard Horne, Americus, Ga. 
taker, ( “rystal Wax and Y ellow” Bermuda, postpaid: Niota, Tenn sg - - : 
Bulbs 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6. Express collect: ——————— : rr Pegg epee eiant a Proven Varlety.—I am offering Piedmest 
> { > od é e yushels 0 ZOO selectec I s eland, se yea i a 
6,000, $4.50. Full count, prompt shipment, safe ar A few bushels of good selected 8 “Paymaster ¢ leveland, second year from originator, guaranteed pure 

Dahlias.—Rainbow colors; 30, $1 F. Putnam, Black — pjyal ‘satisfaction guaranteed. Write for gatalog. Union Seed corn; $4 per bushel; $1.25 a pee f.o.b. Eutaw, $1.50 bushel. None better. Diamond Hill Farm, Len 
Mountain, N. C Plant Company, Texarkana, Ark. Ala. Howard Coleman, Union, Ala. Land, S.C. saad = 
“Twenty beautiful large flowering Cannas, ten kinds, a a Tf you want to make more corn per acre, plant Neal’s 
dolar prepaid, Catalog. Jordan Nurseries, Baldwyn Dewberries oe oe ' oS a. 4 - —, wet , bottom HALF AND HALF 
Pa b. and, ushe J. uford, New ope, Ala. 

Park, Calif. acieied ——— Young Dewberry: 100, $3; 1,000, $20. Weaver —— > B PLANTING COTTON SEED 
Gladiolus.—10 kinds mixed: $1.50, 100 Dahlias, Gamble, Remlap, Ala Woods Improved Hastings Prolific seed corn; pro- i 

25 kinds $1.10; mixed: 20, $1. Roanoke Dahlia Gar- §——H—— — —_—____—_—————_ duces _ more per acre. ~ ang . nee per Our free catalog shows from its many tes 

den, Rt. 5, Roanoke, Va FI acre $2.50 bushel. Jas. B. oods, Brooks, Ga. ti ial dE * S : 

: owers — imonials an xperiment tation tests 
. : us Selected seed, White or Golden Dent, bushel $2; ros.’ Improved Half and 
Cabbage—Collard—Onions Hollyhocks, mixed colors nine month plants, 35¢ Mexican June or Hastings Prolific. bushel $3; Pop corn, that Crook B S- h Pp! ieldi Half 

J == dozen, prepaid. Mary Lewis, Cornelia, Ga. Golden or White Rice, peck $1.75. ‘ash with order. is the earliest, eaviest yielding cotton 
=" _e plants that a freeze, 500 postpaid $1.25 ele i tai K a = - _ Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. known. Address 

. ° arks irien, ra > o 

9a OT Ye udzu redicreer rett-Do t 2- 3-ear corn, strain 5, CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 

Millions Bermuda Onion plants, $1 thousand. Quit- Kudz 100 tron Mant postpaid 50; 1,000 m te ig Lowman Yellow % Bg oo ®. Pet 2 

. ( strong ad 8, 0 o . ’ . . a ne ~ > © } ren ge 

man Potato Co., Quitman, Ga — $17.50. ae Iress Sonnvien ag Breme on, Ga. peck $1; per bushel $3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50 per bushel, Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales an acre; earliest cotton; 
Potato, Tomato, Cabbage, Onion “plants, | $1.50 0 thou- ——— = en - —— f.o.b. Westminster Marett’s Furm & Seed Company, 40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint: wonderful at 

sami. J. J. Johns, Wausau, _Fla Plant Kudzu.—The ideal legume for hay and “forage Westminster, 8s. C ton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed ©. 

—_—_— - — Thrives on poor land, a soil builder, requires no lim- ~ ~ wr ae ag I ogy eee eam Lavonia, Ga. 

6,000 Onion plants, Wax or Yellows, $3.50; large ing. Equals alfalfa in quality Cultivate only first “Whatley’s Prolific Seed Corn.—Direct from the orig- a -- —— --- — —__—_——— 

Plants. T. C. Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas year, will produce a lifetime. Write for Kudzu facts. inators.. Big supply of as good seed corn as we have Cotton Seed.—Cook’s 16-27, first year run; bought 
ry 7; nas The Kudzu Farms, Inc tarnesville, Ga ever grown. Peck $1.25; half bushel $2.25; bushel direct Alabama Farm Bureau. $1 per bushel. Refe- 
py abbage, i irs ag ond ig ela 000, : — : ; $4; ten bushels or more, $3.75. Buy from us and ence, the Bank of Vernon, Vernon, Ala. W. C. Ba, 
75; postpaic ranin, Gordon, Ga . take no chances of getting inferior seed. All prices Vernon, Ala. 

Frostproof € abbage, Onions, Collards: 500, $1; 1,000, Strawberries f.o.b. Helena, Ga. Whatley Brothers, Helena, Ga, ene 
$1.75; postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Le wiston, Ga. Certified Missionary Strawberry plants: $2.50, 1,000; Certified Neal’s Paymi aster seed corn: 1 bushel lots 3: N PE GREED LEVELAND 

Dibba ce plants: 500. $1: 1,000, $1.50: rn stpeid. delivered, CC. R. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. _ 2 to 5 bushel lots $2 Tennessee Red Cob at $2.50 PIEDMO! Pe 3 Te N eae 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Raleigh Plant Co., Raleigh, Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon; have ber- bushel. Big Tennessee Yellow at $2.50 bushel Run- BIG LL COTTON SEE 
Y + 9: ners White at $2.50 bushel. Pure Neal’s Paymaster 
North Carolina. ries eight months in the year;100, $2; postpaid. Beau- ertified at $2.50 bushel. Texas Ribbon Cane seed 

Cabbage plants, better quality ” $1 thousand eash tiful catalog in colors free. Full line J. A. Bauer, —y Page so ” Bord A og & Pee Lynnville “Tenn. Play safe. Order direct from the origina- 
with order; express or postage collect. Saxley Broker- Judsonia, Ark. — ~— a . - tor. Yields 40 per cent lint. Ahead iD 
age Co., Baxley, Ga. N Stock Cotton yield at nearly all experiment stations, 

a a SNE ES 7 wy y y average. na 

Frostproof Cabbage plants: 300, $1; 500, $1.35; 1,000, we — Cotton seed catalog free. Crook Bros, Luray, Tenn. hed rack tes , eeet ht ‘eid oon 

2; prepaid. 10,000, $15; collect Wholesale Plant Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. ——— —— - —<$<$— 1onal prize tor largest authentic y 
Company, Waycross, Ga Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. Rueker.. on lint. Information, write Chas. L. produced (30 bales on 10 acres); re 

srown, artwell, Ga. mn 

Crystal Wax and Bermuda Onion plants: 500, 65c; Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- - first and second prize ($1,000 and $ Be 
1,009, $1.25; 5,000, $5.75; prepaid. Bibb Plant Co., ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, Rucker selected cotton seed, $1 bushel. Order now. 1927. It will win for you in increas 
Route No. 3, Macon, Ga Cleveland, Tenn. Glenwood Farm, Brooks, Ga. yields. Earliest big boll cotton; easy - 

Millions Cabbage plants that stood freeze; postpaid: Last Call.—Set your Pecan Trees, Fruit Trees and : Piedmont Cleveland.—Pure. Tenants bale per acre. ed. Rag. _to —— and 7 to 
150, 50c; 400, $1; 1,000, $2. Expressed: 1,000, $1.50. Ornamentals now and so save a year’s time. Wight C. P. Bishop, Alexander City, Ala, staple (one inch and better) brings 
Waiter Parks, Darien, Ga Nursery Co. ‘airo, Ga. va ~ Rucker cotton ~geed direct from originator, 1929, 3 cents premium. 

Cabbage Plants.—We have them, won’t make you Fruit —9 —Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock, $1.7 bushel. M. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. Descriptive literature sent on request. 
we until bn grow them. Write for catalog. Tifton Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- Pure Piedmont Cleveland, 45% lint: 1 1-16 inch FARM 
Plant Co., Box 57, Tifton, Ga. cord Nursery, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga staple: . a ealesnes . PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED 

Soentlbaninnne . é ple | : | $1.2 > _bushel. mz. C. _ Temple, Hartwell, Ga. 
MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE Peach Trees, leading varieties, $45 thousand. Ap- ~ hel Si SpeermcaG be M. Smith Commerce, 
~~ PLANTS READY iw” ple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Fig. Grape, Pecan, Orna- MOSBY’S PROLIFIC 
— - mentals. Right prices. ‘Riverdale Nurseries, River- i 7 7 c wW i r a jarge bell 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefields, dale, Ga. ie From field selected, reselected, hand nub- euiteh aiik aned yA og o 1-7 “ests. Pri 
Flat Dutch: 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; Best varieties Apple and Peach trees low as 5c. bed, carefully shelled, recleaned and re- reasonable. Order early from originator. E. F. Cavthes 
5,000 ana up, $1.50. Grape vines 3c. Ornamental shrubs 10¢c. Bveretesas graded. Long, thick grain, small cob, two Auburn, Als. 
Se ‘ . 25e. Catalog free. Bent Cc Nursery, Box 109, arge if > ape » — 
Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000 Rogers, Ark. ee Seat SE, we nny sare ps Half and Half cotton seed; 44% to 48% link, Rew 
Fi 1 1 s, full hip- stalk. ooks good in the heap, which analysis show 94% germination. Hundred $4; ton 
irst class plants, full count, prompt ship aie . 4 lant it an, 5 Ear 
ments guaranteed Extra choice heavy bearing Papershell Pecan and makes you want to plant it again. " , *Descriptive literature on request. W. 
" ? other fruit trees. World’s largest pecan nursery. Free 25 cents; peck $1; half $1.75; bushel $3.25. Lexington, Tenn. >= 


AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 





C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants: 100, 
35c; 300, 80c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Mississippi 
Plant Company, Hattiesburg, Miss 


Two. million fine, 
500, $1.35: 1,000, $2; 


hardy, frostproof Cabbage plants. 


prepaid. 5,000, $7.50; expressed. 
Farmers Supply_ Company, Franklin, Va. 


Frostproof Cabbage —_ promptly from Georgia farm: 





500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Onions: 1,000, $ Cash with 
order. Interstate _F lant Co., Lucedale, Miss 
ren , “abnage and Onion “plants: all ~ varieties; 
$2 per 1,0 Prompt shipment of first class plants 
or thonay’ back. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants, all varieties: 
$2 per 1,000. Prompt shipment of first class plants 
or_ money back. Patrick Plant Co., Omega, Ga. 
Plants ready. By parcel post: 500, $1: 1,000, $1.7 75: 
by express, $1.50 thousand; Bermuda Onions, $1 thou- 
sand, any quantity. Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. 
~~ Cabbage $1.50; Bermuda and Prizetaker Onions $1: 
Collard plants 75c; expressed. Prepaid mail: 100, 50c; 


1,000, $2.50. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, 


Georgia. 
Frostproof Cabbage 


plants, millions ” growing ~ 500, 
1.50; 1,000, $2.50; postpaid. 5,000, $7.50: 10,000, 























14; expressed. Bonnie Plant Farm, Union Springs, 
Alabama. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, postpaid: 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50. Onion plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. 
Quick shipments or money returned. Davis Plant Com- 
pany, Tifton, Ga. 

Bermuda Onion Plants.—Very nice, green, open field 
grown, now ready. Postpaid: 300, 60e; 500, 90e; 1,000, 
$1.50; 5,000, $5. Express collect: 5,000, $4 
Godwin, Leno: a. 

Prostproof Cabbage and Onion plants, from Long 
Island seed: $1.50 thousand, delivered parcel post; 

to 5 thousand, 90 cents; express collect; 10,000, 
$7.50. Redland Farm, Redland, Ga. 

Fro cea ee Plants.—Leading varieties. Price: 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; postpaid. By express, not 
repaid, $2 per thousand’ in any quantity. Onion and 


ttuce plants same price. 
climate. 
ville, 8. 


Buy plants suited to your 
aed Ridge Plant Company, Box 583, Green- 









































catalog and planting guide. Bass Pecan Company, - * = e — = ms 
Lumberton, Miss. N. A. KIMREY, MEBANE, N. C. 

Set Pecan Trees Now.—Trees from best nursery 7,000 bushels fine Half and Half. Ten bushels $10. 
soil on earth. Specialists in pecan trees for years Addison's same price. Wilburn Young, Woodlawn, Ala. 
Schley, Stuart, Moneymaker and others. Three to eight Hi " 

: gg nel Mean alf and Half.—High Hinting, big boll; recleaned. 
sea Re Laie Seow CONS, Randolph County  atalog, testimonials free. John M. Bligh, Decatur, 
Nursery, Shellman, Ge. Alabama. 

Peach and Apple trees, $5. $7.50 per 100 and up. Collings No. 1.—Pure, early, prolific. recleaned. Ten- 
Yellow Delicious and Blood Red Delicious apples; in’ ants average 7 bales to plow. I. W. Bishop, Alexander 
small or large lots. Plums, Pears, Cherries, Grapes, City Ala. 

Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines. Ornamental trees, vines, — as 2 - — 
evergreens, shrubs. Free catalog. Tennessee Nursery Improved Toole Pg ng aes wit Ne ores 
Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. and very prolific; $1.25 per bushel. e @& G. ean, 
“4 : Dawson, Ga. 
Delta Pine Land cotton seed and Wilson (Arkansas) 
Seeds cotton seed, $1.25 per bushel. Winter Green Gardens, 
Marion, Ala. 

20,000 pounds Bountiful Beans, 22e pound; 8,000 Cotton Seed.—Summerour’s high linting, extra early. 
pounds Burpee Stringless, 18c pound; 6,000 pounds Planting seed saved early. Free catalog. B. N. Sum- 
Giant Stringless, 19¢ pound; 6,000 pounds Red Valen- merour, Marietta, Ga. 
ines 8 2,00 ” a S z~ = ~ — 7 — “ 
Le ‘stoke a ya * R.. I eas ne: Cook’s 307-6 Improved Wilt “Resistant, _ pure ~ and 
20c pound; 4,000 pounds Sure Crop Wax, 19¢ pound; sons: - poms bag vues Cash with order, Cash 
5,000 pounds Fordhook Bush Limas, 28c¢ pound; 1,000 Trad me <0, Enterprise _ Ala a — 
pounds Kentucky Wonders, 18¢ pound: 2,000 pounds 
Laxtonian and Thomas Laxton Peas, 16c pound; 300 Ss 
pounds Early Wonder Beets, 55¢ pound; 1,000 pounds ; B. L. MOS S - 
Woodruff’s Hybrid Cucumbers, 80¢ pound. Prices f.o.b. PURE HALF AND HALF 
here. All our bean seed are 1929 crop. tested; Idaho 
and Colorado grown; Limas from California. | Write All my seed are pure strain Half and Half, 
for prices on other seed. W. Pearsall & Son, ginned on private gin, thoroughly graded 
Rocky Point, NX. C and recleaned, and guaranteed pure. If 

1 ON ms you want the purest strain of the great- 

WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us est ~~ a gyn Bg the world, 

that it is difficult to tell the difference between write tor booklet and prices. 

Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore B. L. MOSS, SOSO, MISS. 

there may be substitution of Black Ebony for — ——— — 

Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- Best grade pure Half and Half cotton seed: grown 

tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We in Tennessee. Prices reasonable. Decatur Coal & 

believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in Mfg. Co., Decatur, la. 


our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 


Selected pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed, 
43% lint. Over bale per acre entire crop; $1.25 bushel. 
James B. Woods, Brooks, Ga. 





wt Velvet Beans.—Write for seed pe list. 
iene h Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Fresh D. P. L. No. 4 planting cotton seed from 
high yielding fields: $75 ton; $40 half ton; $5 hundred, 
in mew even weight sacks, f.o.b. Edwards, Miss. W. A. 
Montgomery, Edwards, Miss. 





COOK’S 307 


PUREBRED WILT-RESISTANT 
COTTON SEED 


1 to 9 bushels at ........ $1.70 per bushel 
10 to 100 bushels at....$1.50 per bushel 
Gir BOS OF eicicccccevaee $1.35 per bushel 


These seed offered from our choic- ‘ 

est strain of Cook’s 307 Wilt-Re- 

sistant Cotton. None superior for 

wilt-resistant qualities. Staple %- 

inch to 15-16 inch. Lint 35% to 38% 

ALL SEED GINNED ON OUR PRI 
VATE GINS, 

and are carefully graded and fe 

cleaned before shipping. Field se 
lected 

Can make prompt shipment of ay 

order, large or small. Write, phone 
or wire 


McQUEEN SMITH FARMING CO. 
PRATTVILLE, ALA. 















— 
Cook’s Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed. — 
selected for six years against both root a i 
We buy and sell no seed. $1.50 per bushel 
Brothers, Troy, Ala. 


Coker-Cleveland, Wannamaker-Cleveland, 
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Half, Simpkins Big Boll, Mixson’s Big Boll 
other improved strains of North C 

















maturing ee Write for spec 
are making w. Mixson Seed 
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February 15, 1930 


Cotton 
igreed Big Boll Dixie Triumph, 
Wannamaker’s Ped zie mph, 
istant cotton known. High grade com 
the beat a a prices Wn. 


; folder. 
mer! ed at lower Ww rite for 
P. oa semaker, St. Matthews, 8. C. oS. 
els W ‘annamaker- ( ‘Jeveland cotton seed, first 
1,000 buslwiginator. 1,000 bushels Addison cotton 
your Seed selected, rec leaned, even weight bags, at 4c 
> G. Colvin, Locust Grove, Ga 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton 
grade commercial seed at lower prices. 
> money. W rite for folder. Wm. P. 
Matthews, 8. 


Cleveland Big Boll.—Record, 4 bales per 
Piet pet c ent lint; world’s record to back it. Get 
eed vices and free bushel offer. Give names of 
10 farmers. Stone Mountain Seed Farm, Danielsville, 
Geergia. 
For Sale.- 
ant cotton ag? a 
nd wilt immune; 
ee lots. Redland 
Prattville, Ala, 
d Half Planting ~ Seed. —Order direct from 
nal Our crop turned out from 45% to 50% lint. 
= seed are recleaned and graded with Leach Seed 
Grader. Price $3.50 per hundred. John A. Peddy & 
Sons, Henderson, Tenn. 
Various state experiment station tests prove Rhyne’s 
Cook to be more wilt resistant and as productive as 
Get the best that exists from the breeders 








nti 
d. eh 
ow early and save 
Wannamaker, 5S 








2.000 bushels Cook’s 307-6 Wilt Resist- 
digreed and culled; 100% germina- 
$1.50 per bushel; special price 
Seed & Stock Farm, Rt. 2, 








tton. 
$2.25 per bushel; quantities cheaper. Rhyne Bros., 
Benton, Ala., and Plains, Ga. 





with Nunn’s Pedigreed Acala No. 
heavy yielding, easy to pick, 

demand for staple. Successful in every cotton 
ones state. Write for prices. Nunn’s Pedigreed 
Seed and Stock Farms, Porter, Okla. 


WILT-RESISTANT COTTON SEED ARE 

SAFEST TO PLANT UNDER 

ALL CONDITIONS 
I have been breeding wilt-resistant cot- 
ton seed for 20 years and I know I have 
the best. I offer five varieties of wilt- 
resistant seed. 


Viz 
COVINGTON-TOOLE WIL T-RESISTANT 
COOK 307-6 WILT-RESISTANT 
CHAPPELL’S EARLY WILT-RESISTANT 

All of these — s $6.00 per 100-pound 

sack, freight pa 
WANN AMAKER-C L. EVEL AND No. 32 
WILT-RESISTANT and 

LONE STAR WILT-RESISTANT 

At $7.50 per 100-pound sack, freight paid. 
My Cleveland seed I believe are the strong- 
est wilt-resistant seed in.the South today 
and they are especially suited for poor 
sandy land. The staple of the Lone Star 
is 1 inch and a little better, and the staple 
of all the other varieties is about % to 1 
inch. The turnout at the gin of all is good 
and all varieties pick good and all have good 
size bolls except Covington-Toole which is 
small boll. The Chappell’s Early is the ear- 
liest of all and best suited for rich lands 
and heavy weevil infestation. All seed per- 
fectly sound and are reginned, cleaned and 
culled, making them more valuable. Write 
for copy of my 1930 booklet describing my 
seed and my hill dropping planter which 
plants cotton “already chopped” and makes 
% more per acre. The booklet is free for 
the asking and if you will farm according 
to this booklet you will cut your cost $5.00 
per acre and increase your yield 25 per cent. 


W. F. COVINGTON, HEADLAND, ALA. 


Wannamaker’s Cleveland and Wannamaker’s Dixie- 
Triumph Wilt Resistant cotton seeds, bred by the orig- 
inator, W. W. Wannamaker, Write for descriptive lit- 
erature and prices. W. we Cleveland Seed Farms, 


Make more money 
5-37. Early maturing, 











Box 147, St. Matthews, S. 

Manel lt 

Marett’s Pedigreed Cleveland Bie Boll cotto. seed, 
strain new 5 and strain new 4 and strain 7. Proven 


performance record. Prize winners. 15-16 to 1 1-16” 
staple depending upon strain. Every bale tested for 
germination. Write for catalog and money-back ye: 
aa Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, S. 


500 bushels Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton 
wei first year removed from original Wannamaker 
Farms. Sacked in 100 pound bags, $1.50 bushel, 1 to 
*5 bushel lots; $1.35, 25 to 50 bushels; $1.25, 50 bush- 
els or more. These seed were kept pure at gin. Will 


Mail sample on request. L. P. Brandenburg, Senoia, 
Georgia. 








; Cotton Seed for Sale.—Coker’s Extra Cleveland, reg- 
Stered with Georgia Crop Improvement Association. 
ou one- inch staple, germination test 87% by State 
the ae of Agriculture. Lint and field yield equal to 
: est. Price, $4 per 100 nomad sack; $75 per ton; 
i ». Winterville, Georgia. Cash with order. J. T. 
G. C. Pittard, Winterville, Ga 








Cook.—Improved, early, big boll, five lock cotton; 

Decinter No. 588. Seventeen years of careful seed 

grey Direct from the grower. Stands at or neat 

the theaetep tt! the experiment stations, The best is 

ht enoapest. Price $1.50 per bushel, f.0.b. Auburn, 

EW n two and one-half bushel bags. Write Robert 
udson, Rt. No. 1, Box 47, Auburn, Ala. 


Look !—Genuine Cook’s Wilt Resistant cotton 
4 bushel. White Dent or Yellow Dent seed 
> bushel. Hastings Prolifie or Mosbys Prolific, 
Spanish Tennessee Red Cob, $2.50. Improved White 
Kee, R eanuts, 5%c pound. Small White Spanish, 
on Gane unner or Hog Peanuts, 3%c. Write for prices 
__~ nine Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala, 


and Sudan Grass. 
90-day North Car , 
8 olina grown Wannamaker Big Boll, 
gimokins, Rucker, Half and Half cotton seed; three 
307-6 "W Pound bags, $1.50 bushel. Alabama Cook’s 
Saker ha Resistant, 100-pound sacks, $4. Wanna- 
beg Core and, 100-pound bags, $3.50. Jackson Shoe- 
d Cot $1 peck; $3.50 bushel. All best varieties 
Alabam and Beans. W. D. Stegall, Montgomery, 














omen 


Lespedeza, Dallis and Carpet Grass seed. 


Bush, Albany 


iow ri . 
do. WW gecteaned 


Vv. B. 





Lespedeza seed, bushel. 


4.50 
Dyer, Tenn. aie 





Roe eae 


ay Williams, Tesneders, greatest Southern legume. 


Trenton 


Kobe, Korean, Tenn 
nessee 76 and Common Lespedeza. 
Pree folder. Red Oak Farm, Covington. Tenn, . 


Lespedeza,— 
Write for pr D New crop, pan-caught, triple recleaned. 
» Tenn 








rices. Henry County Farmers Exchange, 








New 
a Ney on. enenes sS'Ts er for prompt shipment. 
dl over, “ 
Ce, Aivomatie N. , pe beet, Remy ee 





Lespedeza Seed, new cr i i r 
tine Common; $3.75 - op, double cleaned, pure and 

and 8.75; Tennessee 7 
Parms, Stanfield N. Piha ne ee 
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Peanuts Baby Chicks Baby Chicks 

Select small White wed Peanuts, 4%c pound. Helm’s Accredited Chicks.—Egg contest winners. Guaranteed to Live.—Triple Pay strain chicks. Cer- 

J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga Legneras. heavy assorted, st Barred ae tified, accredited, blood tested. Bred to pay higher 
oe ~ . " $13; ‘yandottes, Orpingtons, 14; postpaid. ielm’s profits as layers, winners and for meat purposes. Pri 

a py for seed price list. Murphy jiitinery, Paducah, Ky. low as 8e. Leading breeds, 100% live, pi mend Cates 
~~ te > a? ES > > ~ log free. Sanitary Hatcheries, Box 135, Weimar, Texas, 

Selected White Spanish seed Peanuts, $4.25 hun- EVE R Y CH IC K F R oO M_ ST ATE tears 4 _ ee a 
dred pounds.: John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga CERTIFIED FLOCKS 





Your orders solicited for North Carolina grown seed 
North Caro- 


Genuine 
_W ilmington, 


Peanuts for one bag or one car. 
lina Runners. I, W. Cooper Co., N. C. 





Peanuts. —Selected farmers’ ‘stock, recleaned, for seed 
hundred 


or roasting. Alabama Runners, $4.50 per 
pounds. Small White Spanish, $5 per hundred pounds. 
Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala. 








The only certified “big breed’ hatchery in 
Alabama. Every breeder has passed rigid 
state inspectors. S. C. Reds, Parks and 
Thompson Rocks, Fishel Wyandottes: $15, 
100; delivered. Marcy “‘certified’’ Giants: 
$20, 100; delivered. paperes, Leghorns: 
$12.50, 100; deliverec 
RAMSEY’S ATMORE H: STCHERY 








Selected farmers’ stock, for seed or roasting,; Ala- 
bama or Georgia Runners, $3.50 hundred pounds. Small Atmore, Ala. 
White Spanish, $4.50 hundred pounds. Cash with . 
order. Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 8c up. 
= Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
Genuine Small White Spanish Peanuts, 44%ec pound. -yaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Large Improved White Spanish, 5%c pound. Runner W#atchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 
or Hog Peanuts, 3%c pound. White or Yellow Dent : 


seed corn, $2 bushel. 








Hastings or Mosbys or Tennessee 


OLD HICKORY BABY CHICKS 


Red Cob, $2.50 bushel. Geo. M. Callen, , Selma, A Ala. From Free Range, Purebred, 
Peas Inspected S.ock 

c 8) Welvet Been 25 50 100 = 5500 

wanna gave. no wrt &. C. ee Se White Leghorns...... $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $48.50 

Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Cotton Barred Rocks, Reds.. 3.50 6.50 12.00 58.50 

Seed, Chufas, ete. Large or small lots. Write for Mixed for broilers .. 2.75 5.00 9.00 43.50 


prices. H. M. 
Offer new crop Field Peas: Irons $3.50; 


Franklin & Company, Tennille, Ga. 
Brabhams 








$3.75; Mixed Peas $3 per bushel. Kindly send remit- 
tance with order. Marshall Cotton Warehouse, Fort 
Valley, Ga. 

Potatoes 


IRISH POTATO SEED 
BLISS TRIUMPH — MAINE GROWN 


One sack, 150 pounds, $4.90; five 
or more sacks, $4.75; f.o.b. Cash 
with order. V. W. WOOD & 
COMPANY, 2400 2nd Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 





Watermelons and Cantaloupes 


Watson Watermelon seed from very largest melons, 
$1_ pound; id. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


postpa Ww. W. 4 
~ Absolutely pure Stone Mountain Watermelon, Rocky 
Ford Cantaloupe, hand saved from largest, finest strains, 
$1 pound; postpaid. Clyde Maddox, Buford, Ga. 


Pure Stone Mountain or Dixie Belle Watermelon 
seed from perfect shaped melons, dollar pound; over 
fifty pounds, ninety cents. Wright & Solomon, Fort 
Valley, Ga. 








Miscellaneous Seeds 


Herds Grasses; Common Lespedeza, Kobe, 
Black Medic, Hop, White, etc. Booklet. 


Carpet, 
Korean, 


























Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 

Biloxi, Mammoth Yellow, Tarheel Black and Tokio 
Beans; Corn, and Piedmont Cleveland cotton seed. 
Get our prices before you buy. Hardy & Newsom, 
Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 

For Sale.—All kinds Peas, Soybeans, Bunch and 
Running Velvet Beans, Cotton Seed, Velvet Bean in 
pod and meal, carlots. Write fo# prices. Bennett’s 
3onded Warehouse, Eastman, Ga. 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $9. Sweet Clov- 
er, 95% pure, $3. Red Clover, $10. Alsike, $10. 
All 60-pound bushel. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

Velvet Beans, stock Popcorn, Runner and Spanish 
Peanuts, Cattail Millet, Whatley’s and Yellow Field 
Corn, Petty’s Toole cotton seed and a complete stock 
of garden seeds. Prices on request. V. R. Bush, 
Albany, Ga, 

Red Clover $9; White Sweet Clover $3.75; Alfalfa 
$8; Alsike $9; thixed Alsike and Timothy $4.50; Tim- 
othy $3.25. All per bushel, bags free. Samples and 
catalogue upon request. Standard Seed Co., 9 East 
Fifth St., Kansas City, 

Whatley’s Prolific and Golden Dent; choice hand se- 
lected seed corn: % bushel 80c; % bushel $1.40; 
bushel $2.25. Selected Stone Mountain Watermelon 
seed: % pound 50c; % pound 75c; pound $1.25; add 

Athens Seed _Co., _Athens, — Ga, 


postage. 





Poultry and Eases 


‘Quality First’’ six to twelve week old pullets, 
cents each and up. New poultry catalog ready. 
Kenzie Poultry Association, McKenzie, Ala. 


Baby Chicks 


Baby Chicks.—High class Tancred White Leghorns. 
Dave Daniell, Eva, Ala. 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
From vigorous, heavy laying stock. Our 
chicks are hatched right and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Write for delivered prices. 
CORDELE HATCHERY, Cordele, Ga. 
Ready every Wednes- 
Elberton, 


fifty 
Me- 











Buy real quality baby chicks. 
day. List free. Elbert Community Hatchery, 
Georgia. $ 


Reds, Rocks, Leghorns, Anconas. 





Electrically hatch- 


ed, state accredited; none better. Prices right. am- 
ilton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. . 

Chicks Wholesale.—10,000 weekly. 20 breeds. Tec 
up; prepaid. 100% guarantee. Free catalog. Book 


orders now. Mid-West Hatchery, Clinton, Mo 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
c. 0. D. CHICKS AND EGGS.—Barron or Tancred 
Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, 
Byers Bf. ,, — Wh. "ame. Eye-opening 
page catalog free. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
loyers. Leading breeds, $7.95 hundred up. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Pineview state certified chicks from 250-306 egg Tan- 
ered Leghorns and 220-284 egg Barred Rocks breeding 
stock. Circular. Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 

LEGHORN RAISERS 

Your name and order worth $1.00 to $20.00 

now. Don’t wait, write us at once. Branch 

& Branch, Cullman, Ala. 




















Chicks —Leghorns $11; Rev: or Rocks $12; Wyan- 
dottes $13; postpaid. Quality guaranteed. Free poate 
“Raising Chicks.’’ Hopkins Hatchery, Box 33 
Bolivar, Mo. 








QUALITY CHICKS 
White Leghorns, $15 per 100; R. I. Reds and 
Barred Rocks, $16 per 100. 


Blackshear Hatchery, Blackshear, Ga. 


Chicks.—Bred_ right, “> right; quality the best. 
Rocks, Reds, Minorcas, ncred ghorns, mixed. 
Prices 9c up, postpaid. Prompt shipments. Satilla 
ES Waycross, Ga. 








ade, recleaned, bright Lespedeza seed; free 


e ss. Write or wire for priees cariot or 
Rinety-seven per cent pure. Cooper & 


Greenfield, Tenn, 





New catalog ready. McKenzie 








First’’ state aqureditod chicks at $12 per 
sfaction guaranteed. Ea’ order discount, 
__ sanetation, 


1004 % a 


Charges prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. 
JACKSON HATCHERY, Brownsville, Tenn. 


thrifty chicks from trapnested breeders 
are money makers. Anconas, White Leghorns, $13 per 
100; Barred Rocks, Reds, $15. Postpaid; 100% alive; 
c.o.d. Blair Egg Farm, Wiggins, Miss. 

CHICK BARGAIN 

Smith Bros.’ Chicks from Missouri’s Great 

$100,000 Hatchery. Prompt, 100% live deliv- 

ery at world’s lowest prices for quality of- 
fered. Famous strains, winners at egg lay- 
ing contests. FREE to our customers— 
our course of practical poultry lessons. 

Special prices on large orders. Write now 

for wonderful free poultry book. Smith 

Bros. Hatcheries, Incorporated, Box T, 

Mexico, Missouri. 

Baby Chicks.—Purebred Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds and White Leghorns, from Kentucky state accred- 
ited flocks. Quality chicks at quantity prices. Atlanta 
Hatchery, 1968 DeKalb Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


BABY CER e ene ACCREDITED 
OOD TESTED 
Why buy ous chicks when you can 
get the best at the following prices. 
2 50 100 500 
.50 $14.00 $65.00 





Blair's big, 











Rhode Island Reds ...... $4.00 $7 
Barred Rocks, White Wyan- 


dottes, Buff Orpingtons.. 4.00 7.50 15.00 70.00 
White and Brown Leghorns 3.25 6.25 12.00 57.50 
Heavy assorted, $12 per 100 (when we have 


Live delivery guaranteed and 
Order direct from this 
Complete price list 


them left). 
parcel post prepaid. 
ad. Prompt shipment. 
on request. 


FLORENCE 
‘State Accredited No. 


HATCHERY 
24) Florence, Ala. 





Quality chicks from pedigreed males. Tancred White 
Leghorn, Sheppard Anconas, $12; Barred Rocks, $14; 
Light Brahmas, $16. $1 with order, balance c.o.d.; 


postage paid. Blue “Ribbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn. 


Quality Chicks.—From blood tested, trapnested flocks, 
White Leghorns, Tancreds only, fifteen dollars per hun- 
dred, Live delivery guaranteed. Booking now for 
February and March delivery. Fourth District School 
Hatchery, Carrollton, Ga. 

IF YOU WANT 

GOUALIFTY 2A 8. CRICES 


We offer 
“THE BEST FOR LESS” 
Our breeding flocks are blood tested, state 
accredited, certified and pedigreed, bred for 
production and profit. Our prices are the 
lowest. We offer Rhode Island Reds for: 
25 chicks, $4; 50, $7.50; 100, $14; 500, $65; 
1,000, $125. Prices on Barred Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, White Leghorns and other 
breeds furnished on request. Write today. 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
Ala. Accredited No. 3 
Florence, Alabama 














“Alabama’s Leading Hatchery” 

Buy Southern chicks from blood tested flocks. Qual- 
ity must satisfy. Reds, Rocks, and certified Tancred 
Leghorns, $15. Leghorns not certified, $12 per 100; 
prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed. Madison County 
Hatchery, Huntsville, Ala. 

BUY QUALITY CHICKS 


Buy chicks from B. W. D. tested flocks 
that are high producers and excellent qual- 
ity. Chicks that live and produce. Rhode 
ee Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 


and White Leghorns. Write for prices. 


A. & M. HATCHERY 
ifton, Georgia 





Guaranteed to Live Chicks.—Big boned, husky stock 
bred from our National Laying Contest winners, 200- 


324 egg pedigrees. Guarantee protects you against 
loss first 14 days. 12 varieties, 8c up. Free catalog. 
Booth Farms, Box 525, Clinton, Mo. 





Writa for prices on our famous blood tested baby 
chicks. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns and broiler chicks. 
And these famous chicks cost no more than ordinary 
chicks and we give free brooders and feed with them. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 





QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
BARRED ROCKS, S. C. REDS AND §. C. 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


If you are looking for quality give us a 
trial. All our chicks are hatched from 
our own flocks of two and three year old 
selected hens. 

Rocks and Reds: $16 per 100; $75 per 500; 
$140 per 1,000. Leghorns: $15 per 100; $70 
per 500; $130 per 1,000. Delivered. 


PECAN GROVE FARM 
W. H. Clough, Prop. Blackshear, Ga. 


Here’s a Bargain.—Big, strong, livable, electric hatch- 
ed chicks. Per 100: White or Brown Leghorns and heavy 
mixed, $10; Reds, White and Barred Rocks, $11; White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $12; assorted, all kinds, 
$9. Rush your order. 100% alive, prepaid. Catalog 
free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 114, Wellsville, Mo. 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred, every chick selected. Barred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
White Wyancottes, 0 
heavy breeds asorted, 
Brown Leghorns, 



























ekly. 


ye yatre 


FREE BROODER 
MILLER’S AMAZING OFFER 
PAY ONLY FOR CHICKS 


High grade 300, 500, 1,000 chick Oil Brooder ab- 
solutely free with your order for 300, 500, or 1,000 
chicks. Without any increase in cost. Health 
Certified Chicks from State Accredited Flocks—all 
Standard Breeds. Immediate 100% live delivery, 
no waiting. 28th year in business. Get free 
brooder, save money—chicks at lowest prices. Write 
at once for catalog. 
MILLER HATCHERIES 

Box 533, Lancaster, Mo. 

Bushs’ Chicks Live.—Real winter egg production. 
Greater profits from Mother Bush's winter egg bred 
chicks. ‘1,058 eggs in December,’’ writes Langston. 
20 leading breeds, 74%c up. Liberal guarantee; prepaid; 








immediate shipments. Free catalog. Book spring or- 

ders now. Bushs’ Poultry Farms. Box 30, Clinton, Mo. 
Campines 

In five months my Campines netted 243% profit over 





feed bill. In one year 34 hens netted $248.17. Chicks 
and eggs. Also White and Buff Minorcas. Oriole 
Farm Hatchery, Troy, Miss. 
Games 
Allen Roundhead Pit Games; setting, $2 postpaid. 


Guinea hogs cheap. Fred Tidwell, Letcher, _ Ala. 
Leghorns 
Brown Leghorns.—Choice breeding stock and eggs 
reasonable from my state winners. Circular, J. B. 


Miss. 


Chicks from Densmore Leghorns—the big Leghorns, 
laying bigger eggs, with official records of 200 eggs 
and up yearly. Blood tested. Eye-opening prices. 
100% live delivery, just when chicks wanted. Catalog 
al enenere Poultry Farm, Box 267A, Roanoke, 

rginia. 


Howser, Boonville, 








Plymouth Rocks 


Accredited and certified Barred Rocks that lay and 
pay. Baby chicks, $15 per hundred. 8 to 10 weeks 
pullets. 10 pullets with 1 cockerel, $10. Our blood 
lines are the best in America. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Randolph Bros., Rt. 3, Fayette, Ala. 


Rhode Island Reds 


Purebred Rhode Island Red eggs for sale, 





$1.25 per 


setting, delivered by mail. Correspondence solicited. 
Kimbrough Poultry Farm, Harperville, Ala 
Wyandottes 


Columbian Wyandottes.—10 pullets and cockerel, $15, 











J. W. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 

For Sale.—High class White Wyandotte eggs for 
hatching, $1.50 setting. W. C. Hudson, Five Points, 
Alabama. 

Ducks—Geese 

Toulouse Geese.—Choice breeding trio $10. Buff 
Orpington ducks, trio $5. Airedale puppies, $19. Cher- 
okee Plantation, Bay Minette, Ala. 

Turkeys 
eggs, toms. Thomas Broth- 


Goldbank baby turkeys, 
ers, Clover, S. C, 


























Bronze toms $8; hens $5. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 

Bourbon Reds from Garden winners, $5 up. Dog- 
wood Farm, Mattoax, Va. 

Bourbon Red turkey hens $5; three $13.50; five $22. 
Mrs. Etta Ward, Winfield, Ala. 

, Mezmath Bronze toms, $8, $10, $12.50; hens $6, $7.50, 

P. Troutman, Addor, N. 

Bourbon Red turkeys. Toms $10; hens $6, $7.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write Mrs. G. B,. Skinner, 
Demopolis, Ala. 

Goldbank and Fishel ‘strains Bronze turkeys. Toms, 
20 to 26 pounds, $10, $12.50. Mrs. H. H. Hamilton, 
Fayetteville, Ala. 

Bronze cockerels, show birds and breeders. Eggs 
from pen headed by $150 tom from Bird’s; 60 cents 
each. Hosea Stoner, Carthage, Ind. 

For Sale.—Pure Mammoth Bronze turkeys; extra 


24 to 28 pounds, $12.50; 
trios, $22.50 and 
Satisfaction 


size and quality. Young toms, 
young hens, 13 to 15 pounds, $7.50; 
$25. Special prices on large numbers, 

guaranteed. T. L. Word, Okolona, Miss. 


Prize winning, purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
Great size and vitality, free of all diseases. Seven 
months cockerels weigh 25 pounds and up.  Pullets, 
14 to 18 pounds. All money refunded and expenses 
paid both ways if not satisfied. Walnutta Stock Farm, 
Massillon, Ala. 


Two or More Breeds 


Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, Birds. 
circular. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 

Hatching Eggs.—Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, 
Leghorns, Anconas. Alabama accredited flocks, 15, $1.10; 
30, $2; prepaid. 100, $5; collect. Hamilton’s Electrie 
Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. 








Free 








Poultry Supplies 


Beck’s Betterbuilt Portable 
Houses. Patentee. Sold on part pay. 
Beck Brothers, 1 FP74, Herrick, mM. aE 


Oil burning ~ Brooder, 1,000 chick capacity, used one 


season, $6.50. Also 140 egg Belle City Incubator, $4.50. 
Both for $8.98. Mrs. David Ray, Corona, Ala. 


Poultry. and Brooder 
Literature free, 





new nineteen thirty catalog now ready. 
100 big pages; hundreds of illustrations; filled with 
poultry information; describes world’s biggest line 
poultry equipment, supplies; over 375 necessities, Write 
for free copy. Brower Manufacturing Co., Dept. W2, 
Quincy, Ill. 


Brower’s 








Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 


ott cholera immune Buses Digs, Jersey cows. 
T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 





Essex 


Registered Essex. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. J. 


Bargeron, Sargis, Ga. 


150 registered Essex pigs; bred 
E. A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 





gilts, service boars. 





Hampshires 


Registered Hampshires.—Bred sows, bred gilts, ser- 
vice boars, September pigs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Brookside Farm, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


_ [Cenetiied Ade, continued, cm. ness» 





















































































































































30 (202A) 
Classified Ads 
Poland-Chinas 


Big Type Poland China bred sows, gilts, pigs. 
Jacks, Stewart, Miss 

Poland Chinas of world champion breeding. 
Circular quoting prices. Cloverdale Stock Farm, 
Springs, Tenn. 

Spotted Polands. — Registered, immune; 
National champion breeding. Ewing Farm, 
Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 





J. F. 





All ages. 
Bath 





all 
112 


ages. 
21st 





Guernseys 


of cows on A. R. 
Kildaire Farm, 


test. 


Guernsey bull calves out 
Cary, 


Write for pedigree and prices. 
North Carolina. 





Jerseys 


Heifers and 
Abortion free. 


Federal 
Bros., 


young bulls, 
Gardner 


Purebred stock. 
Accredited herd. 
Auburn, Ala. 

Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
Lake Farms Rt. 5. Birmingham, Ala. 








Dogs 
Police pups cheap. L. M. Smith, Clyo, Ga. 
English Bull pups, four months old, males $12 each. 
Longview Farm, Bremen, Ga. 











Hustlers. Luther Aderhold, Lavonia, Ga, 


Pedigreed Police puppies; females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 





| RANDOM BITS OF STATIC | 


Licistas 
UST as we got all steamed up over the 
use of the radio to the farmer—got to 
thinking that radio was not a luxury but 
a necessity—we got a shock to our ideas 
by an article in a recent magazine by 
“Chic” Sale. “T’ hear some of these fel- 
lers tell it,” he said, “folks would think 
the’ radio’d done more t’ increase the 
farmers’ joy o’ livin’ than th’ ridin’ plow 
an’ that a feller couldn't no more run a 
farm without one than he could without 
a good big first an’ second mortgage. 
“Well, sir, fur’s I can see they’s two 
sides t’ th’ question—only we don’t never 
hear but one. 
“They ain't no doubt that th’ radio is a 
good piece o’ machinery fer folks on th’ 











Tobacco 
Leaf Tobacco.—Chewing, 10 pounds $2.60; smoking 
$1.60. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pay postman, Tolbert 
Lyell, Hickory, Ky. 








Miscellaneous 


Hollow ground Razor with round point, $1.95. Hair 
Clippers (size 000) $1.15. Yalve Grinder (fits all 
cars), $1.50. Spark Intexsifier, 4 for 55c. Tire Pump, 
$1.15. Steel Jack, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed, Prince- 
ton Mail Order (o., Box 132, Princeton, K 





Bean Harvesters 


Jumbo Bean Harvester. G. E. Pritchard, Elizabeth 
City, N. C. 








Clothing 
All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Free sample of 
material. MzacHenry Serge Co., 106 West Baltimore 
St., Baltimore, Md. 
Coffee 
Pure Coffee, free of chicory, 40¢ pound, postpaid. 
Genuine Gillette Razor with ten blades free with ten 
und order. A. H. Rieder & Company, Memphis, 
‘ennessee. 





Farm Machinery 


Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 


We are distributors for the best in Tractors, Farm 
Implements, Wagons, Barn Equipment, Milking Ma- 
chines, Water Pumps, Feed Mills, Ensilage Cutters 
and Wire Fence. Write or come to see us for prices 
and detailed information. Yeilding Bros. Co., 2129 
2nd Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 








Feed 


Rice Chicken Feed at $2 per cwt., 
leans, La. This superior to other grains. 
Milling Products Co. 


f.o.b. New Or- 
United Rice 


Honey 
NEW CROP PURE TABLE HONEY 
6 5-pound cans... .$2.95 6 10-pound cans. ..$5.50 
2 5-gallon cans. ..$9.95 


GULF COAST BEE CO., HOUMA, LA. 


Kodak Finishing 
Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Send roll and 25c for six beautiful glossitone prints. 
Day Night Studio, Sedalia, Missouri. 


Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
Glossy prints for 15c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, 
mingham, Ala. 





White Co., 








»_ 6c. 
Bir- 





Musical 


Closing out stock of Phonographs regardless of cost 
at prices ranging from $15 up. Cabinet and console 
models, in perfect condition. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate at once. Illustrations furnished upon request, 
with record catalog. Musical Exchange, 1820 8rd Ave. 
North, Birmingham, Ala. 


Bargains in used Uprignt and Player Pianos. Illus- 
trations furnished upon request. You cannot afford to 
Pass up this opportunity to own one of these splendid 
instruments. Terms covering three years, with freight 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed; backed by well known 
manufacturer of over 50 years’ experience selling direct 








to consumer. Musical Exchange, 1820 N. 8rd Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Of Interest to Women 
Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment. Guaran- 
teed. Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 60c¢ or sent 
c.o.d. Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., 
Dept. 5, Sedalia, Mo. 


For Sale.—Mill imperfect ladies Rayon Hose, as- 
sorted colors, 12 pairs $1.20; postpaid. Splendid for 
everyday wear. Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy Hosi- 
ery Company, Asheboro, N. C. 


Quilt Pieces.—2 pound rolls, containing approximate- 
ly 15 yarcds, percales, ginghams, prints, etc., all sizes 
and colors. ay postman 69c, plus postage. Thomas 
Thompson, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Patents 


Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 











chewing, 
Homer 


leaf; juicy 


Guaranteed, postpaid, good red : 
Smoking 20c. 


5 pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.75, 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 


Old Tobacco.—Smoking, 10 pounds $1.40; chewing 








$1.75. 100 Cigars $2.50. 30 Twist or Plugs $1.75 
Farmers League, Water Valley, Ky. 
Tobacco.—Prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 





$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 

Tennessee Red Leaf, mild and sweet. 10 pounds 
chewing $2.60; 10 pounds mellow smoking $1.50. You 
pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. O. 
D. Collier, Manager. 





Tobacco, Postpaid.—Pure and clean, long, broad, mild 
red leaf; chewing, 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 10 pounds 
$1.75. Guaranteed satisfaction or money back, A. F 
Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardweli, Ky. 


Tree Killer 





RBo-Ko.—Enough to kill 50 trees, $1. 3o-Ko Co., 
Jonestown, Miss. 

Help Wanted 

Middle age lady as housekeeper. Mrs. J. Z, Wells, 
Rt. 3. Boaz, Ala. 

Wanted.—White man, married, to work on farm. 
Experience with cows desirable. Will give wife work 
in dairy. Ashe Plantation, Greensboro, Ala. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Situation Wanted 
Married msn, born and reared on farm, wants job 


as foreman. References. Box 8K, Sycamore, Ala. 


Want to Buy 





Biloxi, Otootans, Clay Peas Elton Boudreau Co., 
New Orleans, La 
Old Envelopes used before 1880. Splendid price 


Interesting information sent postpaid. R. Rice, 


Asbury Ave., Evanston, IIL. 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Earn money gathering Roots, Herbs and Plants of 
value. Booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven, Conn. 


Agents.—Sell Hunting Dogs, Poultry and Dog Sup- 


paid. 
O85 


2652 








Concord 














plies; Outing Equipment. Kaskaskia, Y84, Herrick, 
TEE Ce AT a ; 1D 

Agents.—Make 100% profit: Soups, Toiletries, Ex- 
tracts, Spices, Home Supplies, etc. Morgan Supply 
Co., Dept. 212, St. Touis, Mo. 





Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Flavor- 








ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. ea 
We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 


Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 


nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. _ ? ale 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Profit- 
able business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana, oe 
Agents.—New shirt proposition. No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

New.—Rubber Soles: cement on _ instantly. Never 
loosen, Outwears leather: waterproof; sells fast. Test 
at my expense. Bestever Co., 209 Irving Park Sta., 
Chicago. 

Call regularly on garages, factories, 
tablished line necessities. Repeats often. 
mission. Janitors’ Supply Company, Dept. 
field, Towa. aa Sat nade 

Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
people. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
Marcellene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Big profits; steady income; our line of ‘Food Prod- 














stores, with es- 
Good com- 
27, Fair- 








ucts, Toilet Articles, Soaps. No cash or experience 
needed. Sample case free, Write Linro Co., Dept, 
157, St. Louis, Mo. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 


patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


A paying position open to representative of charac- 

















Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- ter. Take orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. Good 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg-. income. Permanent. Write now for free book, ‘Getting 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. Ahead.” Tanners Shoe Co., 2412 € St., Boston, Mass. 

Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. 
a A ng oly Pg! — meee of Bsppeonenr All brass; throws continuous stream. Established 40 

avo charge for information on how to proceed. years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 779 Rox C-1 % ” re 

Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. : 

: aaa ae chance to earn $15 to $25 daily, intro- 

* . ducing new, patented, automatic Safety Ventilating 

Printing Window Lock for houses, stores, banks, garages, of- 

300 Envelones, Letterheads, $1. Journal, Goin, Tenn. ces; 3 to 12 needed every house. Recommended by 

police, insurance people everywhere. No competition. 

Nothing like it on earth. Be first in your locality. 


Schools and Colleges 





Tet Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 

Syrup 

New, delicious, sugar cane flavored; sample free. 

barrel $18.50; cash with order, Cash Trad- 


35 gallon 
ing C . Enterprise, Ala. 


Sample easily carried in pocket. Elmwood Mfg. Com- 
pany, 1357 Elmwood Place, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


If I send you a suit made in latest style from 
finest goods, will you keep it, wear it, and show it 
to your friends as a sample of my sensational $19.85 
suits guaranteed regular $40.00 values? Could you 
use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? If so, 
write me at once for my wonderful new proposition. 
Just write your name and address on’a card and mail 
to Sales Manager, 133 South Peoria, Dept. 431, Chicago. 

















farm t’ have but I’ve been studyin’ her 
out an’ th’ way I figger it they don’t get 
anyways near as much good out o’ ’em as 


some folks thinks and I'll tell you why. 
x * * 


“You take fer instance when them 
mornin’ settin’-up exercises is comin’ in— 
well, sir, th’ farmer has already been up 
fer two hours an’ th’ chances are he’s out 
in th’ barn pitchin’ down hay fer th’ 
horses or pumpin’ water for th’ cattle an’ 
don’t git a blamed bit o’ good out o’ 
‘em. 

“An’ if it’s summertime, as like as not 
he’s ‘way. down in th’ south forty jest 
finishin’ up th’ last two rows in th’ ten 
acres he’s plowed since breakfast an’ he 
won't think o’ sparin’ th’ time t’ walk 
back t’ th’ house an’ tune in, no matter 
how bad he needs th’ settin’-up exercise. 

ee or 

“Aw another thing—you take one o’ 
th’ most important things on th’ radio—th’ 
baseball scores. Well, sir, they’re always 
at jest th’ wrong time fer th’ farmer. 

“Tn th’ first place instead o’ puttin’ ’em 
on in th’ winter time when a farmer might 
be able t’ do a little listenin’—especially 
on rainy days—why, danged if they don't 
put ’em on in th’ summer an’ right in th’ 
middle of th’ afternoon in hayin’ time. 
Jest th’ worst time in th’ world fer th’ 
farmer. 

“They’s been a lot o’ gassin’ ‘round 
about th’ radio bein’ a blessin’ t’ th’ farm- 
er's wife an’ how it keeps ‘em from gittin’ 
lonesome. Well, sir, now, I figger they 
do git a lot 0’ company out o' jest havin’ 
her turned on while they're workin’ 
around th’ place. Maybe they don't git t’ 
hear all that’s goin’ on but they can hear 
th’ sound o’ it an’ a farm can be so dad- 
blamed quiet that any kind o’ a noise, 
even if it's jist static, is comfortin’.” 

* ok x 

Just the same, we are still of the opinion 
that the radio is a machine of a great deal 
of pleasure and profit to the farmer. 

kk x 

The Columbia chain has acquired its 
seventy-third link in Station WGST, At- 
lanta. This station, owned by the Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology, is operated 
by the Southern Broadcasting Company. 
Headquarters are in the Ansley Hotel, 
Atlanta. The station has 500-watt power 
and operates on a frequency of 890 kilo- 
cycles. 

* *k x 

With its new 5000-watt station which 
went into operation February 8, WSB, 
owned by the Atlanta Journal, is in po- 
sition to be of greater service to Georgia 
and the South than ever. Headquarters 
of the station are in the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel. WSBis a member of the nation- 
wide network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. 
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| PAUL BURSON,: COTTON 
| FARMER, MASTER FARMER 


(Concluded from page 8) 





under the crop,” we remarked. “Why 
do you side-dress with it too?” 

“Because it pays me,” he replied with 
considerable cocksureness. 

“What makes you think it does?” we 
insisted. 

“T know it does,” he replied. “Come up 
here. I want you to see something.” 

How He Knows Potash Side-dress- 
ing Pays.— Halfway up the hill we 
came to a broad section between terraces, 
more nearly level than any other part of 
the field. “These five rows,” he said (it 
may have been six), “got 800 pounds per 
acre of 4-12-5 (nit.-phos.-pot.) before 
planting and 200 pounds nitrate of soda 
after chopping. These next rows got the 
same fertilizer underneath and a side- 
dressing of 100 pounds nitrate of soda and 
100 pounds of muriate of potash. The 
next five got the same fertilizer under- 
neath and a side-dressing of 133 pounds 
of nitrate of soda and 67 pounds of muri- 
ate of potash. This last, I think, is the 
best proportion.” 





‘materials for spraying. The men take turns 








The Progressive Fg 


“When you are through picking send 
us the figures on that,” we requested, 
The figures came only a few days ago 
and here is what they show :— 
Yield 
Fertilizer per acre (pounds) Value 
1—800 pounds 4-12-5; 200 pounds 


nitrate of soda ........ eees 1,653 $115.9 
2—800 pounds 4-12-5; 100 pounds 
nitrate of soda; 100 pounds 
muriate of potash .......... 1,755 120.85 
3—800 pounds 4-12-5; 133 pounds 
nitrate of soda; 67 pounds 
muriate of potash .......... 1,962 137.4 
Another test of the same sort on ap. 


other part of the farm gave practically 
the same results. Likewise, results com. 
parable to these were secured in tests cop. 
ducted by Burson in 1928. 

“Is this the method you'd recommend 
for other farmers?” we asked. 


“I don’t know about other places,” he 
replied. “I know what gives me best re 
sults. Anybody else can do like I've done 
try it out on a few rows across the field 
and see.” 

He Has the Boll Weevil, Too- 
Well, we've broken the land, selected the 
planting seed, spaced the crop. and fer. 
tilized it. What's next? Oh! Did he have 
any boll weevil? He did—and he didn't 
They were there, Burson says. But after 
the cotton was chopped and before squares 
had formed he applied a mixture of syrup 
and calcium arsenate. That got the “var. 
mints” that were boarding with him unti 
they could start raising a family. 


It is his policy to use the liquid poison 
over the entire farm just before squares 
start forming and after that to dust 
wherever Mr. Weevil shows his head. 


What Else Does He Grow ?—If you 
want to make Burson mad just call him 
a cotton farmer. He insists that he is not 
because he grows his own bread and meat 
and corn and oats and hay and has lots 
of things to sell other than cotton. In 
1921 he built a sweet potato house and 
cured 2,000 bushels of sweet potatoes. In 
1922 he made about 5,000 bushels and in 
1923 about 12,000 bushels or more. He 
decided that was most too many to try to 
grow, but each year since then he has 
grown sweet potatoes to cure and sell 
In 1928 he made 2,000 bushels or more 
We forgot to ask about 1929 but we know 
he has them because he sent us a crate 
only a few days ago. 


Sidelights on His Home, His Fan 
ily, and Himself.— What manner of 
man is this who makes such a record in 
farming? His selection last year by the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture 
and The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman to receive the award of Georgia 
Master Farmer is sufficient answer for 
those who know the high requirements 
for the Master Farmer award. A goo 
home with electric lights, running water, 
and a fully equipped bathroom shows that 
he has respect for his family. His chik 
dren have had full advantage of local 
school facilities, which include the state 
agricultural school at Monroe. Three 
girls are now enrolled in the home ec 
nomics course at the Georgia State C 
lege of Agriculture. The son and another 
girl will be there just as soon as they gt 
old enough and ready for college. 


Neither is Burson unmindful of the ™ 
terests of the tenant families associate 
with him in his farming operations. His 
ability as a farmer has attracted to himé 
very fine class of people who are helping 
him to make such a fine record on But 
son farm. We can't point out all the ev 
dences of consideration shown them. Fe 
haps this example will suffice. A § 
orchard has been provided for each tenant 
family. Burson furnishes equipment and 


and spray all the orchards on the place. 


But probably that which shows the 
character of the man better than all 
is the fact that he has helped nine 
and girls from the tenant families of 
place to go through and graduate from 
State Agricultural School. What: 
thing could be said of any man? 
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February 15, 19. i ei | 
MWILLIAM FRANCIS MURPH 
DIES 


HE death ot 


hama’s county-agent service. 1 
leader was farm agent in the county of 
from May, 1912, until 
unuary 25, 1930, 
He was born at Abbeville, Ala., Octo- 
ber 24, 1882, and graduated from the 
\gricultural School there 
He later attended the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute and the University 
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William Francis Mur- 

phy remov ed from the list of agricul- 
tural workers one ol the deans of Ala- 
farm 


The 


Before becoming county agent he was 
principal of the Newville school and Bat- 
ten’s Consolidated School, and taught in 
the Third District Agricultural School. 


He engaged in 


farming and the 


ware and hotel business. 


» sponsored a farm program designed 
e ST} b 
especially to meet the needs of Henry 


County, 


working 


in codperation 


with 


business men, organized clubs, and other 


agencies as well 


as farmers. 


His efforts 


contributed in great measure to making 


farming a more profitable business for his 


county. 


WALTER L. RANDOLPH. 
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convinced of their value.” 
Hamilton, home demonstration agent for 


Marion County. 


c 


Sixty Year-round Gardens.—Sixty 
Baldwin County club women have year 
Interest in gardening is 
being shown by the large number of re- 
quests for information on the subject fol- 
lowing gardening reports given at club 
meetings, reports Margaret Garrett, home 
demonstration age 


round gardens. 
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Refinish Antique Bed.—Miss 


[ALABAMA EXTENSION 
| ACTIVITIES 





them from 


n the army. 
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nt. 
g ©¢ 


Nell 


Pickens, home management specialist of 
Auburn, and Miss Harriett B. Plowden, 


county demonstrat 


ion agent, helped Mrs. 


Floyd, a member of Turner's Mill Club, 


Talladega 
walnut bedstead. 
have cost $25 to 


County 


, refinish an antique 
Ordinarily it would 
have this done. The 


actual cost was only $2 plus labor. 
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her at the leaders! 
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Have Fall Gardens.—Diana B. Wil- 
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literature on 


ature and 


¥ used the homemade walnut 
stain and recipe for 


7 hey 
rape, 
Onions, and spinach, 


eting of farm hroducts.” 
The Federal 
ton, D. ¢ 

and liter 
them 


Farm 
can supply this information 


— 
Auburn Plan.—Mrs. 


Blair, Limestone County, has built 


the plan used on the 
She planed the floors 
waxed them and _ the 
rooms at a cost of 70 


homemade wax given 
up school. 
g ¢ 


n Etowah, reports that 
except two have win- 
have turni.s, greens, 

collards, lettuce, 





where I can secure 
the codperative mar- 


30ard, Washing- 


we suggest you write 
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“T,ACH woman has made a study of 
posture and is practicing the exer- 
cises. One woman of Loden Club who is 
almost 60 years old already knew all the 
learned her 
She was 
So writes Ella 
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PATRONIZE OUR BABY CHICK ADVERTISERS 





Last Call for Free Chicks 


Buyers of baby chicks who expect to be in 
the market this year should not overlook the 
10 free chick offer being 
made by Mr. D. D. Slade, 
owner of the Kentucky 
Hatchery, Lexington. On 
orders placed previous to 
March Ist Mr. Slade will 
give 10 free chicks 
each 100 ordered. $1.00 down 
books the order, and the 
chicks may be delivered 
You pay the postman after 
the chicks arrive. 
Slade, who 





was formerly 

a teacher the Poultry 

Department, University of 
Kentucky, has made a specialty of high-class 
baby chicks, also 3 and 6 weeks old stock. 
He produces fourteen breeds accredited stock. 
Don’t delay. Send today { 


MR. D. D. SLADE 


in 


or the catalog, price 





| 
| 














All popular breeds for immediate delivery. Just 
the kind you want right when you want them. Don’t 
be content to raise ordinary chicks when you can 
get the best for a few cents more. We are equipped 
to handle your orders, large or smal}. A _ liberal 





discount allowed when orders are placed thirty days 
or more in advance. Write for free pamphlet on 
feeding and care of chicks, also catalog and prices 
THE PALMER HATCHERY 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 




















20,000Hi-Grade Chicks 


EACH WEEK now ready for delivery We ship 
¢, O. D. and guarantee 100% live delivery. Barre:l 
Rocks, 8. C. R. I. Reds, White Wyandottes, S. ( 
White I orns, and heavy mixed Write for our 
new CATALOG It is FREE 

TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC. | 





























Dept. GA, Troutville, Va. | 

G -B1G COD CHICK OFFER 

Pay for chicks when you get 

ey , Hhem—Purcbred selected stock of high- 

laying ability, Also turkey eggs. 

HELPFUL CATALOG FREE 

See our 42 page catalog well illustrated ia 

colors, with helpful information on proper 
feeding and care of chicks. Write today. 


J. W. Ossege Hatchery, Dept. 11 Ottawa, Ohio 




















with | 


any time during the year. | 


list and details on this remarkable offer. It 
is one of the best offers ever made in the 
South. Write Mr. D. D. Slade, owner, Ken- 
tucky Hatchery, 252 West Fourth Street, | 

Lexington, Ky. Adv. 
BABY CHICKS f 2. | 

SUPER QUALITY > | 

TESTED 
a : STATE ACCREDITED ~<-~ 


‘Order LOOKOUT CHICKS Now 


We lead in quality. Better profits 
from good, healthy parent. stock. 
LOOKOUT CHICKS. 
your copy today. 


| CHATTANOOGA 


T 
Our 1930 cata 


you 


is 


if start right with sturdy chicks 
hat what you get when you buy 
log now ready for mailing. Write for 


HATCHERY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Member I. B. C. A. 


and Tenn, B. C. / 









365 days, writes Mrs. Setzer of Florida 
Douglas of Ky. writes 
Price in Fla. poultry show took every first 


of Ala. got 111 eggs in one week with 20 


ters about spring chicks from enthusiasti 


NORMAN BARRED ROCK LAYS 306 EGGS 


I average $100.00 monthly 


has used Norman’s Wyandottes since '23 and writes: 









1,100 Norman Leghorns averaged 186 
as side line with my Reds. Mr 
) Norman Orpingtons. Mrs. Lively 
Norman’s White Rocks. Mrs, Tisdale of Miss. 
Best layers I ever saw. Recent let- 
Cc users shown in our attractive literature—it 









prize with 









will help you, too. Your copy waiting. Ten most used varieties only—Rocks, Reds, Or- 
je At pingtons, Wyandottes, Giunts, Leghorns, Anconas, Bloodtested and state inspected. Write 
today about big early order discount—it will pay you. 
NORMAN POULTRY FARM & HATCHERIES, KNOXVILLE. TENN. 





CHICKS *22.55° 


At Cost of Ordinary Chicks 








State Accredited, 100% live delivery, prepaid. Catalog 

| Free. ICES PER 100 CHICKS 

| BREED NAME Utility Ego Gred Quality | Master Bred 

| Strain traio Strain 
Leghorns ......... 10.00 $13.00 $16.00 
Anconas...... nin 11.00 14.00 
Barred Rocks... 11.00 14.00 17.00 

| White Rockz..... 12.00 15.00 18.00 
8. & R. C. Reds 12.00 15.00 18.00 
Wyandottes...... 12.00 15.00 18.00 
Orpingtons ...... 12.00 15.00 18.00 

| White Minorcas ........ 15.00 18.00 


| Light Brahmas 15.00 18.00 21 
Per 100: Assorted $8; Heavy Assorted $10. 
Get our special prices on large orders. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 6 Columbia, Mo. 


| AGEYER’S CHICKS 


Purebred, healthy, vigorous Baby Chicks 
that live and grow. Our flocks are bred for 





high egg production. Your orders receive prompt per- 
sonal attention. C. O. D. shipments if desired. Live 
delivery guaranteed 25 50 100 500 1000 
Reds, Bd. and W. Rocks.$4.00 $7.50 $14.00 $67.50 $130 
W. Wyan. and B. Orps.. 4.50 8.00 15.00 72.50 140 
W. Legs. and Anconas.. 3.25 5.75 11.00 50.00 100 
Heavy Assorted . - 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110 
Assorted Odds and Ends. 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90 


GEYER’S HATCHERY 
Box A, 1702 Foster Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN 


Baby Chicks 


Of Quality and Breeding, sired by pedigreed males, 

Before you place your order it will be to your inter- 

est to get my prices, request my latest circular One 

of the South’s pioneer and largest producers of quality 

Leghorn hicks Thousands of satisfied customers. 
Nineteenth season 


CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C. 





KENTUCKY 10 FREE 


CHICKS 


We give 10 chicks free 

with each 100 ordered 

before March 1, Chicks 
delivered any time, $1.00 down—rest C. O. D Pay 
postman when you get chicks. Accredited stock 

SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 

Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds, Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 
Also 3 and 6-weeks old chicks. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W- 4th Lexington, Ky. 








Hull’s Quality § Chicks 
Baby Chicks § ouatity 
Write for Priccs * _—. 


J.C, Hull Hatcheries, Memphis, Tenn. 














NO REGRETS! 


Buy Your Healthy, Husky 
Baby Chicks From Us 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 


Box P Memphis, Tenn, 




















Chickens, ducks, geese 
ER 70 BREEDS and turkeys. Pure bred 
hardy, northern raised and most profitable. 
jy Fowls, eggs, baby chicks, incubators; 
low prices. America's great plant. 37th year, 
Valuable new 100 page Poultry book FRE 


















o7 Live, Healthy 
/o Guaranteed 


CHICKS 


Get more for your chickens and 
eggs by raising only pure bred 
Blue Ribbon Chicks. Each chick 
healthy, carefully selected. Write 
for prices and information today. 


BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY, Atlanta, Georgia 


100 

















CHICKS:30 DaysTeial 


GUARANTEE, No need to take chances. You 
to make sure chicks are exactly as represented. 
| SE vertices. Soemeed, Deer buying plan. Chick manual 


et 30 days 
W prices, 





¥, Box 329, Butler, Mo. 















Larger WHITE LEGHORNS 
a Blood Tested and Inspected 
by N. C. Dept. Agri. 10 
pullets laid 2,479 eggs at last 
e Ala. Contest. Pedigreed 
1c a males used head all pens 
from hens with records 
210-314 eggs. For Better 

Leghorns, write for reasonable prices. 
HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 

° . 

Send $1.00 for Knoxville Chicks 
Reference, any Knoxville Bank and our customers. Ev- 
ery hen hand selected, every male outstanding. Our 
iim— <i customers, Ve sp.cialize in highly im- 
pr ver Laced and White Wyandottes, Black Mi- 
ni Reds, Rocks, Giants, and Leghorns. Ask the 
University of Tennessee about Knoxville chicks. Later 


you'll thank us. Write for literature and prices today 
THE KNOXVILLE HATCHERY 
Box 1378, Peachtree Road, Knoxville, Tenn. 











° ° ~ 
Americus Hatchery Chicks _‘ 
QUALITY—SERVICE—PRICE 6 

Order early this season. Write for prices. 

AMERICUS HATCHERY, Americus, Ga. | 
Harris ProductionBred Chicks 
are the Money Makers. White Leghorn, 
Rhode I. Red, Barred Rock 





Contest 
8. Valuable Book- 








Records up to 312 





let “BABY CHICKS” and Prices Free. 
Blood-Tested Pedigreed Chicks and 
Breeding Birds. 


Harris Hatcheries, Box F, Pelham, Ga. 


\C.0.D. Chicks &€& EGGs 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


BARRON or TANCRED White Leghorns, PARKS Bar- 
red Rocks, FISHEL White Rocks, RUCKER Reds, BY- 
ERS Buff Orpington, FISHEL White Wyandotte a \4 
ERY BLOOD LINE DIRECT FROM THESE FAMOUS 
BREEDERS. Everything sold produced entirely on this 
320 acre exclusive poultry farm. Moderate prices. Our 
eye-opening 48 page catalogue Free 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 





With each 100 Chicks ordered 
for prices on Quality Chicks. 
HATCHERY, Box 55, Van Buren, Ohio. 


suvenere 12 FREE 


rw tet ra 
A 
prior to March 5th. Write 


Y CHICK 
FLOYD E. BRINKMAN 








74 BREEDS Boci Free “too vases 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading vari- 

eties; prices within reach of all. South’s Leading Pro- 

ducers of Certified Chicks. Live delivery, postpaid. 
Catalogue Free. 





7 R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box sc, Mankato, Minn. 
PUREBRED POULTRY 


ror 





ITE LE HORN EG Big discount if or- 
WH dered now. Sired by 
pedigreed males, records to 320 eggs. Winners at 20 egg 
contests. Egg bred for 30 years. Shipped C.0.D. Cata- 
log, Special price bulletin free. Thousands of pullets, 
hens, cockerels at low prices. . 

George B. Ferris, 930 Union Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EVERLAY cecnorns 


The beautiful business hen! Wonderful winter lay- 
ers, Big white eggs. World Record layers Ameri- 
ean Egg Contest ork- 
Chicago. Hardy, vigorous money makers. Stock 
izes, shipped safely. Catalog free. 

EVERLAY FARM Box 17 Portiand, ind. 


MONEY FOR YOU 


If you have a surplus of seeds, plants, 
or livestock of any kind, our classified 
columns will turn these into money 
for you. 











oh 


The cost is very little yet good results 
are secured. rite us: today for full 
information and rates on the different 
editions. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 
Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 

Louisville, Ky. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK — 
TAMWORTH BACON HOGS ‘or people who 


mothers, good rustlers and good for warm cli- 











DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box (01, Brenham, Texas 


mates. Bred gilts and boars ready to sell. Im- 
mune, healthy. Ask for leaflet. 
J.J. NEWLIN, Route 1, GRIMES, IOWA 








Fine Pure-bred Northerfi raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, eggs, baby chicks. 
J Best laying strains at lowest prices. 
America’s great industry. My 48th — 
W. A. Weber, Box 47, Mankato, Minn, 








i 
ble walls, air space between, double glass doors, roomy 
sere. Sopber tanks, hot water, egg turning travs, complete 
with all fixtures 


30 Days’ Trial—Money Back If Not Pleased 


150 EGG 


Guaranteed INCUBATOR 













Made of Calif.Red- 
w covered with galvanized 
ron—strongest construction, dou- 


direct from factory or Kansas City or Dallas. 








“It should be in 
tle. have owned 
gained since 
breeder. 





ing, fully 
may start you on 
R 


324 —I West 23d 








SIN. this ad—no risk — Larger sizes in Catalog. 9 
IRONCLAD 


CO. Box 43 Racine,Wis. 


“SUCCESSFUL DAIR YING” — 


A the best book of its kind I ever saw 


reading your handbook,” 


“Successful Dairying” 
illustrate 


Write for Your Copy Today 
The American Jersey Cattle Club 


the hands of every breeder of dairy cat- 
a good herd for 15 years and feel I have 
writes a Mississippi‘ 


is a new 36-page handbook on dairy- 
d. The information in any one chapter 
the road to dairy prosperity, Yet it is 


Street, New York, N. Y. 
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his pays for a new 
AVERY ‘Hill-Drop’ Planter 


50% to 100% saving of chopping! 
50% to 7$% saving in seed! 





The AVERY Hill-Drop 
Planter 


SHAWNEE JR. 


An ideal planter for simple handling 1n the field. Depth 
of planting is easily regulated while in motion. Double 
pitman drive, positive and accurate. No chains or 
sprockets—built for hard usage. ‘‘A fine tool,’? owners 
say. Ask your Avery dealer about it. 





The | AVERY Hill-Drop Planter 





The Memphis No. 10 is specially adapted to planting in 
short, irregular rows, as it follows twists and turns 
accurately. It is easy to regulate the penetration of the 
sword opener and thus control the depth of planting. 
The heavy press wheel assures proper germination 
through correct soil pressure, since it carries most of the 
weight. In every sense, an Avery plus value. Ask your 
Avery dealer for a demonstration. 





You can’t control the price of cotton. But you can. 
control your production costs. Cut costs and you will - 
make bigger profits, no matter what cotton brings, 
Chopping is expensive—the old method of planting is 
wasteful of seed. Now with Hill-Drop planting you 
can reduce your production costs so much that thé” 
savings will pay for a new Avery Hill-Drop Planter,’ 
After that, you are money ahead every season. 


Last season, hundreds of cotton farmers tried planting 
the Avery Hill-Drop way—in hills, without scatter- 
ing seed between. Scores wrote us they had never a - 
profits so big, with chopping reduced from 50% to 
100% and savings in seed of 50% to 75%! All ce ; 
better stands and larger yields. 


Without question, Hill-Drop planting as perfected” 
by Avery is the greatest improvement in cotton plant: 
ing in many years. The demand for these planters is-- 
great. See your Avery dealer at once to avoid delayed 
delivery. He can supply you now. 





The AVERY Hill-Drop Planter 
RED FOX 


In the Red Fox, Avery engineers have provided a planter 
with two planting speeds. Extra seeds can be dropped as 
needed and without stopping! Control is by means of a 
two-speed auto-type gear shift—simplicity itself. Com- 
bined with the great Hill-Drop Feature, this provides 
unusual planting efficiency. The Red Fox will soon pay 
for itself in savings in labor and seed! See it at your 
Avery dealer’s today! 

The great Avery Hill-Drop Feature is incorporated in 
the following seven planters: Red Fox, Shawnee Jr., Miss 
Dixie, Mr. Bill Single and hasacoed Row, Memphis, Twin 
Drive and Plainsman Li 





B. F. AVERY & SONS, Louisville, Ky. 


Established 1825 Incorporated 1877 
Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 


AN rs RY. .. of Louisvill 





